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PLEISTOCENE IOWA. 


BY SAMUEL CALVIN. 


The Pleistocene is a term applied by geologists to the 
latest division of geologic time. It includes the present; and 
it reaches back beyond the present to the beginning of a 
special series of events, which, marking a decisive epoch in 
geologic history, have brought about the present relations of 

land and sea, the conditions of climate, the peculiarities of 

soil, the specialization and distribution of living forms, and in 
general all the phenomena that distinguish the modern from 
the geologically ancient world. No part of the geologic re- 

__ cord is at the present time receiving more attention from stu- 

: _dents of world history than that which belongs to the Pleis- 


tocene; and in no part of the world are certain chapters of | 


the Pleistocene record clearer, or fraught with greater interest, 
than in our own fair Iowa. 

Before the beginning of the Pleistocene, Iowa had been 
subject to numerous vicissitudes of climate; for long eras it 
had lain beneath sea level and so received its load of lime- 
stone, sandstone and shaly sediments; at other times it was 
part of the nascent continent; in common with other parts of 
the globe it had undergone numerous gradual, but complete 
changes in its animal and plant life. The pre-Pleistocene 
history of Iowa was varied; but it was on the whole pro- 
gressive; and eventually the region became fairly established. 
as a part of the dry land. 

That portion of geologic time which immediately preceded 
the Pleistocene is generally known as the Tertiary; but with 
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many geologists the term ‘Tertiary is now discarded, and the 
time which has usually been assigned to it is divided into two 
periods known respectively as the Eocene and Neocene. 

During the Neocene Iowa was a fair and sunny land, clad 
in forests of tropical species, and revelling in all tropical 
luxuriance. Birds of gay plumage flitted back and forth in 
the open glades; savage beasts related to the lion and the 
tiger sought the shadowy recesses; herbivorous animals not 
very different from the elk, the camel, the rhinoceros and the 
horse, found pasturage in the grassy savannas, while troops 
of monkeys swinging from branch to branch, and from tree 
top to tree top stirred the woodland echoes with noisy ex- 
clamations. 

Now it is against this background of genial climate and 
abounding tropical life that we are to project the picture of 
the early Pleistocene in Iowa. Some cause or causes, at 
present not well understood, brought all the happy conditions 
of the Neocene to an end and introduced a series of changes 
whereby the climate and conditions that now obtain in cen- 
tral Greenland were established over some of the most favored 
areas of Europe and North America. Towa was involved in 
the general change, and, together with all adjacent regions, 
was buried under persistent accumulations of snow and 
ice. ‘Two things stand out distinctly in this part of the his- 
tory. The change from Neocene to Pleistocene was attended 
by a very great depression of temperature; it was followed 
by centuries of unparalleled precipitation of snow. 

Many attempts have been made to assign a cause for the 
stupendous climatic changes recorded in the Pleistocene de- 
posits of Europe and America, but no explanation of the 
facts, so far offered, has met with anything like general ac- 
ceptance. Dana, Croll, Geike, Wallace, Upham, and a host 
of others, have each sought to find a cause, either in upward 
movements of the earth’s crust, in changes of oceanic currents, 
in increased eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, or in some other 
event, or combination of events, assumed to have been con- 
current with the oncoming of glacial conditions. 


But it must 
be said that unanimity of opinion has not yet been reached 
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even among those best qualified to express themselves on 
this subject. One fact, however, remains patent. Whatever 
may have been the cause, or combination of causes, desola- 
tion, dreary and arctic, overtook Neocene field and forest. 

There is abundant evidence that the beginning of Pleis- 
tocene conditions was coincident with elevation of some por- 
tions of the crust within the areas subsequently covered with 
glacial ice. According to the best observers the crustal 
movements varied from a few hundred to three or four thou- 
sand feet, but it may be remarked that this amount of eleva- 
tion would, of itself, produce no very marked effect upon the 
climate. The region about Denver and the high plateaus of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and Utah have even now a 
greater elevation than was probably reached by any part of 
the glaciated areas in eastern North America or western 
Europe, yet the climate of the regions named is not as rigor- 
ous as that of the New England coast or the Upper Missis- 
sippi valley. The most important factor in the production of 
glaciers is copious precipitation of snow, and any cause that 
resulted in the inordinate piling up of snows during the severe 
winters of the northern United States and Canada would 
bring about perennial glaciation even without the aid of 
crustal elevation. 

Not at once, but apparently some time after the move- 
ments of elevation that marked the transition from Neocene 
to Pleistocene, glaciers formed on a scale comparable to the 
great ice fields of the Antarctic continent, over the northern 
highlands both of Europe and America. The centers of ac- 
cumulation in the case of all the North American glaciers 
have not been definitely located, but from some centers north 
and northwest of Iowa streams of glacier ice descended with 
slow grinding movement until, with the exception of a small 
area in the northeast, they overran the entire state and cov- 
ered it with an ice sheet hundreds and even thousands of feet 
in thickness. The conditions that prevailed in Iowa, during 
the Neocene may approximately be duplicated in the forests 
of southern Florida, or probably better in Central America; 
to find examples of conditions that culminated and prevailed 


— 
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here during the early Pleistocene we shall have to look to 
the inhospitable shores of Greenland. Southward to the 
middle of Missouri the glaciers extended before they en- 
countered a climate sufficiently mild to produce complete 
melting of the onwardly flowing ice. All eastern Nebraska 
and northeastern Kansas lay beneath the same mantle of ice 
and snow. The eastern part of the Dakotas was similarly 
submerged. North of Iowa the ice prevailed in full force for 
many hundreds of miles, but its northern limits are not defi- 
nitely known. ‘To the eastward a practically continuous ice 
sheet spread away in cold monotonous desolation until its 
ragged edge was broken into icebergs by the waves of the 
wintry Atlantic. 

The transformation from tropical to glacial conditions in 
Towa was, however, not necessarily abrupt. It may indeed 
have extended over thousands of years. The elevation of 
the land that marked the transition from Neocene to Pleis- 
tocene was slow. Even admitting that this elevation was a 
cooperating cause of glaciation, a long time elapsed before 
a stage favorable to the development of glaciers was reached. 
Then after glaciers accumulated at the points of maximum 
precipitation of snow, the ice spread slowly. It progressively 
occupied larger and larger areas until the utmost limit of the 
glacial movement was reached.. The principal centers of 
accumulation from which ice streams flowed into Iowa were 
some six hundred to seven hundred miles away, and glaciers 
must have flowed or been progressively developed over all 
the intervening space before the first ice invasion of the state 
could have taken place. 

There is, however, some positive evidence that a long 
time elapsed between the close of the Neocene and the com- 
ing on of glacial conditionsin Iowa. During the Neocene 
the state stood lower with reference to sea level than it does 
at present. The effect of erosion under long continued stable 
conditions of the crust had cut the surface down to base 
level. The streams were no longer capable of eroding their 
channels. The divides had been brought down practically 
to the level of the flood plains. The country was low, flat, 
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: ill drained, and marshy. The sluggish streams may even 

have felt the influence of the tides, for the Gulf of Mexico 
_ extended.up beyond the mouth of the Ohio. Pysiographers 
would say that this part of the vailey of the Mississippi was 
reduced to a pene-plain. 

The elevation that marked the close of the Neocene in- 
troduced new conditions. The streams were quickened into 
new life. They began anew the work of scouring and cutting 
their channels. As the elevation of the land increased the 
surface was carved into a series of ever deepening, v-shaped 
river valleys separated by broad, flat-topped divides. In 
this way stream channels were cut through system after sys- 
tem of limestone and shales, to depths ranging from three 
hundred, to six hundred feet. And all this was done in an 
interval between the close of the Neocene and the approach 
of the glaciers that finally buried Iowa under a sea of ice. 
For when the first great Pleistocene ice sheet had fully taken 
possession of the state, stream cutting was brought to an end. 
The channels already made became choked with glacial de- 
tritus; and when the ice retreated it left an evenly spread 
mantle of drift that effectually concealed most of the pregla- 
cial hills and valleys. The ancient topography would prob- 
ably have remained for a long time a mere matter of con- 
jecture had not the exigencies of the past few years compelled 
the boring of numberless deep wells in all parts of the state; 
and the records of these wells are locating for us once more 
the drift filled channels and affording an accurate measure of 
their depth. By such means it is known that at Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, there is a buried channel of the Mississippi river, 
wider and deeper than the present channel, and walled on 
either side by rocky cliffs, 250 feet in height. The old channel 
was filled with glacial drift; but when the ice retreated and 
the drainage waters of the great valley were collected into a 
new Mississippi, the stream failed at this point to find the 
old bed in which its preglacial work had been done, and so 
has since been cutting for itself a new channel east of the old 
one. Borings near Lone Tree reveal the presence of an old 
valley of the Iowa river cut to a depth of 200 feet below the 
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level of the modern stream. The bottom of a buried river 
bed near Washington, Iowa, is more than 300 feet below the 
level of ledges of Burlington limestone that crop out at the 
surface not far away. The glaciers, by planing off the hill 
tops and filling up the valleys, reduced wide areas to the 
same grade, so that we now drive our plows and build our 
railroads over gorges and precipices without so much as sus- 
pecting their existence. The whole state of lowa is traversed 
by an intricate system of river valleys that are buried out of 
sight and are wholly unknown or undreamed of so far as 
concerns the ordinary observer. And these old valleys tell 
of two things in connection with the Pleistocene history of 
- Towa. First, they record the fact, already stated, that the 
Pleistocene was ushered in by an elevation of the land which 
carried the surface up to an altitude of several hundred feet 
above its present level; and, second, they tell in unmistakable 
terms of a time interval, long enough to enable the streams 
to accomplish the work of valley making, between the close 
of the Neocene and the advent of the ice which marked the 
culmination of Pleistocene conditions. 


STAGES OF THE PLEISTOCENE IN IOWA. 


The history of Pleistocene Lowa as now known is far more 
complex than was formerly supposed. Twenty years ago the 
whole history would have been summed up in (1) a stage of 
preparation, or transition from 'Tertiary to glacial conditions, 
(2) a stage of glaciation, (3) a stage of ice melting and at- 
tendant floods in the river valleys south of the glacier mar- 
gins, and (4) the recent stage which was characterized by the 
introduction of man and the modern types of plants and 
animals. ‘The record as now read shows the following suc- 
cession of events: 

2 a An y a yy ? 

1. Ozarkian Stage. There was first a stage of prepara- 
tion or transition, a stage of continental uplift and cutting of 
the buried river channels already described. By some 
writers this stage is called the Transition Epoch, by Upham 
it is the Lafayette Epeirogenic Uplift, by Hershey it is made 

a distinct Pleistocene epoch under the name Ozarkian 
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i 2. Pre-Kansan or Albertan Stage. The Ozarkian stage, 
Be OF stage of epelrogenic uplift, was followed in time by the 
: first glacial stage which, for reasons to be noted later, is pro- 
visionally named pre-Kansan. Ice streams having their 
___ Sources in remote northern highlands, at length invaded Iowa, 
but how much of the state during this first invasion was 
: brought under the dominion of the Ice King has not been 
| determined. The record of this first glacial stage has only 
been partially recovered. Evidence of a pre-Kansan ice 
sheet, however, is found in a bed of till of marked individual 
characteristics, varying from dark drab to bluish gray in color 
and charged with numberless pebbles derived from very ob- 
durate crystalline rocks. This, the oldest kaown glacial 
drift in Iowa, is exposed at a number of points in the neigh- 
borhood of Thayer and Afton Junction in Union county. 
Mr. H. F. Bain has found itin Polk county. Till occupying 
the same relation to later Pleistocene deposits is found be- 
neath a bed of peat at the base of the great railway cut near 
Oelwein in Fayette county. It is probable that it is somewhat 
generally distributed, but it is only recently that it has been 
recognized at all as a definitely differentiated glacial deposit. 
Its separation from the overlying Kansan drift may possibly 
be indicated by an old peaty soil and forest bed at a depth 
of 115 feet in the deep well at Washington, Iowa. 

Tn both Europe and America one stage of the glacial se- 
ries stands out pre-eminently above all the rest as marking the 
time of maximum glaciation. Without doing violence to 
legitimate inference, it has been assumed that the stage of 
maximum glaciation on one continent coincided in point of 
time with the maximum glaciation on the other. This has 
led to the correlation of the Kansan stage of America with 
Geike’s Saxonian stage of Europe. Until recently the Kan- 
san stage, from the best evidence at hand, was believed to 
represent the first ice invasion—at least in the United States 
—while Geike has shown that the Saxonian was the second 
glacial stage of Europe. On the other side of the Atlantic, 
therefore, the time of greatest intensity, widest distribution 

and longest duration of glacial conditions was preceded by 
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the formation of glaciers and distribution of drift on a less 
extensive scale. Tothis earlier stage of glaciation Geike has 
given the name Scanian; and it is quite possible that the pre- 
Kansan drift of Union, Polk and Fayette counties in Lowa 
may be referable to the Scanian stage of Europe. Evidences 
of early glaciation, preceding the stage of maximum intensity, 
have been observed by Dr. Dawson in the province of Al- 
berta in Western Canada. If our pre-Kansan drift can be 
correlated with that observed by Dawson, this first glacial 
stage in the Pleistocene history of Towa will be called Al- 
bertan. At all events the discovery of a pre-Kansan drift 
sheet brings the glacial series of Iowa into better harmony 
with the corresponding series of Europe, and for this inter- 
esting discovery science is indebted to Mr. H. F. Bain of the 
Iowa Survey. 

3. Aftonian Stage. There are two distinct drift sheets 
in the hills and the sides of the valleys around Thayer and 
Afton Junction. Between the two sheets there are interglacial 
deposits of unusual interest. First, there is an old soil bed 
testifying to a long period of temperate conditions during 
which the surface was free from ice, and numberless genera- 
tions of plants found the situation congenial. Then there are 
beds of stratified sand and gravel, 50 feet in thickness, that 
were laid down upon the old drift surface before the soil was 
formed. The Afton gravels were derived from the pre-Kan- 
san drift, and show the effect of torrential action in connection. 
with the melting of the pre-Kansan ice. These gravels have 
been extensively excavated for railway ballast, and very sat- 
isfactory sections are found at a number of localities within. 
a radius of four or five miles. 


Some of the layers are so 
firmly cemented as to forma conglomerate hard and compact 
as the basal conglomerates of the Paleozoic or Algonkian. 
These gravels may be seen resting on the pre-Kansan drift in 
the valley of Grand river, a mile and a half below Afton Junc- 
tion; the same relation is seen at Thayer; while less than half 
a mile north of the Junction they are overlain by a heavy bed 
of Kansan till. South of the Junction, indeed, both drift 
sheets may be seen with the whole thickness of the intercal- 
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ated gravels between them, but here only a thin layer of Kan- 
san drift has escaped erosion. 


A word of explanation may be necessary with reference to 


‘the position here assigned to the Aftonian beds. McGee's 
‘studies of Pleistocene deposits in northeastern Iowa led to 
_ the recognition of two drift sheets that he called respectively 


the lower and the upper till. Prior to McGee’s work the be- 
lief in the unity of the Glacial period, a single ice invasion, 
and a single sheet of till, as far as Towa is concerned, was 
very general. Science is always conservative and the an- 
nouncement that our glacial period was dual and not single, 
and that the two ice invasions were separated from each other 
by a long interglacial period of comparatively warm climate, 
was regarded with more or less distrust. Gradually the evi- 


dence produced conviction in the minds of those observers 


who had personal knowledge of the facts. The recognition 
of the duality of the glacial period, however, was as far as 
conservatism could go at a single step; and therefore when 
the Aftonian beds were seen to lie between two sheets of 
drift, it did not seem possible that these two drift sheets 
could be other than the lower and upper till of McGee. 
Later McGee’s lower till was called Kansan and the upper 
till lowan, and the Aftonian beds came to be looked upon as 
representing interglacial deposits between these two stages. 
Recent detailed studies of the Kansan and Iowan tills have 
made it possible to recognize and differentiate them over ex- 
tended areas, and to fix with a fair degree of accuracy the 
limits of their distribution. The Iowan drift does not extend 
southward beyond the latitude of Iowa City nor to Des Moines, 
but the Kansan till with easily recognized characteristics is 


continuous southward and southwestward far beyond the 


limits of Iowa. Itis the Kansan till, as determined by Bain, 
and not the Iowan, that overlies the Aftonian gravels. The 
till beneath these gravels is therefore provisionally named 
pre-Kansan, and the Aftonian interglacial stage is transferred 
to a different position from that first assigned to it, a position 
preceding, and not following the Kansan driit. 


4 ° . - e Res. 
The length of the Aftonian interglacial stage 1s not very 
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clearly indicated. The gravel beds were piled up in connec- 
tion with the melting of the pre-Kansan ice and do not ne- 
cessarily indicate any great interval of time. The soil bed at 
Afton Junction, the peat and forest bed in the Washington 
well, the peat bed at Oelwein,—these, together with other 
beds on the same geological horizon elsewhere, are more sig- 
nificant. They tell of a protracted period of time during 
which forests were fully established, and the climate was at. 
least as mild as that of Maine and New Hampshire. That 
the Aftonian interval was of considerable length is further 
indicated by the fact that the gravels near Afton were trenched 
and eroded on an extensive scale during the time of their first 
exposure, between the retreat of the pre-Kansan and the ad- 
vance of the Kansan ice. 

Itshould be noted that since the Aftonian interglacial stage 
of Iowa preceded the Kansan instead of following it as was 
at first supposed, it must now be correlated with the Nor- 
folkian stage of Europe, and not with the Helvetian as has 
been done in some American publications. 

4 The Kansan Stage. The second glacial stage in Iowa 
is represented by avery heavy body of drift that, excepting the 
Driftless Area in the northeast, occupies the entire state. 
During the Kansan stage the ice covering Iowa was but an 
insignificant fragment of the great mer de glace that spread 
over more than half the continent of North America. South 
of Iowa, the ice continued down to the Missouri river. Dur- 
ing this stage it reached its extreme southwestern limit and 
spread a sheet of drift over all northeastern Kansas. The 
same drift sheet passes without break into the states north 
and east of Kansas and may be traced continuously to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The Kansan was the period of maximum 
glaciation for North America. It has been correlated with 
the Saxonian, the time of greatest severity of glacial conditions 
in Europe. As compared with other glacial stages there is 
evidence that the Kansan was long, the snow fall was exces- 
sive, and the ice sheet attained a great thickness as well as 
great horizontal dimensions. 
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The thickness of the ice during the time of maximum 


glaciation in New England was sufficient to fill up the valleys. 
_ and overtop the highest mountains. The Green Mountain 


range was completelwsubmerged by a gigantic ice stream 
flowing southeast from the Adirondack region, across the 


Champlain valley, over the mountain range and on across 


New Hampshire to the Atlantic coast. The upper surface of 
the ice, as in the case of the continental glaciers of Greenland, 
may have had a uniform slope; and as this surface had an 
elevation so far above the mountain tops that the direction 
of the flow was not affected by the topographic features of the 
country, bold as they were and still are, the depth of the ice 
over the valleys could not have been less than 7,000 or 8,000 
feet. Dana estimates the height of the ice over the Lauren- 
tide mountains at 10,000 feet. In Iowa we have no moun- 
tains to aid in estimating the thickness of the Kansan ice. 
But this is known; the flow of glacial ice depends on the 
slope of its upper surface or rather on the average gradient: 
of the entire mass. The Greenland glaciers have a surface 
slope varying from 30 to 200 feet to the mile. It is scarcely 
possible that ice would flow if the gradient of the surface 
were much less than 30 feet to the mile. Now the Kansan 
ice flowed across Iowa and down to the latitude of Jefferson 
City and Saint Louis, Missouri. The movement from central 
Towa was toward the southeast, nearly in the direction of a 
line drawn from Des Moines to Saint Louis. The distance 
from Des Moines in that direction to the southern margin of 
the drift is about 250 miles, and a gradient of 30 feet to the 
mile would make the surface of the ice at Des Moines 7,500 
feet higher than at the margin. The present difference in 
elevation between Saint Louis and Des Moines is about 250 
feet. The difference may have been greater then than now, 
but it certainly never much exceeded 500 feet, which would 
leave the thickness of the ice over the present site of Des 
Moines 7,000 feet. Reduce the gradient to 20 feet per mile, 
which is below the limit at which energetic ice flow is possi- 
ble, and the thickness of the ice at Des Moines cannot even 
then be estimated at less than 4,000 feet. Carry this same 
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slope northward to the sources of the ice streams, and instead 
-of feet, the thickness will be measured in miles. 

Animmense amount of detrital material, varying in dimen- 
gions from finest rock flour to bowlders eight or ten feet in 
diameter, was transported by the Kansan ice and strewn over 
the whole glaciated area to form the present mantle of Kan- 
san drift. In Iowa the Kansan drift is largely composed of 
blue clay, but other materials such as sand and gravel, dis- 
seminated pebbles, and multitudes of bowlders, enter into 
its composition. A large proportion of the pebbles and 
bowlders are fragments of crystalline rocks derived from 
Archzean and Algonkian areas in northern Minnesota, Wis- 
-consin and Michigan. Some may have come from the Hud- 
son Bay region away beyond the national boundary. A few 
are of local origin and represent the limestones and sand- 
‘stones of more immediate neighborhoods. One of the most 
interesting that has been seen by the writer is a mass of na- 
tive copper, thirty-two pounds in weight, the property of 
Lt. Gov. Dungan, which was found in the drift of Lucas 
county. This copper was brought by the glaciers from Ke- 
weenaw Point in the upper peninsula of Michigan. There 
are two flattened sides to the mass, and both show the effect 
of abrasion consequent onits long journey beneath a sheet of 
ice thousands of feet in thickness. The distance from Ke- 
weenaw Point to Chariton is about 500 miles in a straight 
line. But it is known that the glaciers did not follow straight 
lines. Their course from Keweenaw Point was southwest, 
following the basin of Lake Superior, into northern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, then southward and finally southeastward 
to Chariton. The direct course was not the direction of least 
resistance nor the direction of maximum slope. 

The bowlders of the Kansan drift are small as compared 
with those of some of the other drift sheets of Iowa. Not 
many exceed a foot in diameter, and specimens ten feet in 
diameter are exceedingly rare. Many of the bowlders are 
granites, but those that are most common and most character- 


*This piece of copper was presented by Lt. Gov. WARREN S. DUNGAN to the His- 
torical Department of Iowa, where it is now on exhibition. 
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istic of the Kansan stage are dark colored, basic eruptives. 


popularly known as greenstones. Furthermore, a large pro- 
portion of the Kansan bowlders are planed and scratched on 
one or two sides as aresult of having been dragged along over- 
the subjacent rocks while firmly imbedded in the lower sur-— 
face of the moving ice. 

There is no direct measure of the length of the Kansan 
stage, but it is certain that the time must be expressed in. 
thousands of years. It was long enough for bowlders em- 
bedded in the lower surface of the ice to be transported 
through a distance of 600 to 1,000 miles. The Lucas county 
copper travelled more than 600 miles. The rate of flow of a. 
glacier depends on a number of factors, such as the gradient 
of the surface, the depth of the ice and the temperature of 
the air. When the ice has great depth, as in the case of the 
Pleistocene glaciers, the flow at the surface may attain a rate 
of speed equal to 50 or 100 feet a day. But the base of the 
glacier, retarded by friction of the bed, moves more slowly 
than the surface. Depth of ice, by increasing the weight 
tends to increase the friction at the base. The multitude of 
rock fragments with which the lower surface of the glacier is 
studded, cutting into the underlying rocks, tends still farther 
to emphasize the effect of weight and retard the flow at the 
bottom. Onthe steep slopes of the Alps, where the tempera- 
ture is relatively high, and the thickness and consequent 
weight of the ice is comparatively small, the daily motion at 
the base, as shown by Tyndall, does not exceed three or four 
inches. Allowing that the movement at the base of the Kan- 
san glaciers equalled the rate observed in the Alps, allowing 
the rate to be doubled, or more than doubled, it still took 
many thousand years for sub-glacial bowlders to accomplish 
a journey of 600 or 800 miles. 

5. Buchanan Stage. The extreme severity of climate 
that characterized the period of domination of the Kansan 
glaciers, at length relaxed. The glaciers melted and Iowa 
was once more released from fetters of ice. Then followed 
a second interglacial stage which is here provisionally named 
Buchanan, but which may be found equivalent to that called 
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Helvetian in Europe. Three miles east of Independence in 
Buchanan county there are interglacial gravels twenty feet in 
thickness, resting upon the blue clay of the Kansan drift, and 
overlain by a sheet of till differing in character and differing 
widely in age, from the drift sheets already discussed. The 
Buchanan gravels were deposited by strong currents of water, 
but the evidence of torrential action is less marked than in 
connection with the Aftonian beds. They are composed of 
materials derived from the Kansan drift, striated greenstones 
being conspicuously numerous. The gravels are stratified, 
in part they are obliquely laminated. There isa larger pro- 
portion of sand and small pebbles than in the Aftonian beds, 
and none of the layers have been cemented into a conglom- 
erate. Like the Aftonian, the Buchanan gravels have been 
used extensively for railway ballast. 

The gravels just described were deposited at the beginning 
of the second interglacial stage, while the Kansan ice was re- 
treating. The stage thus initiated was one, however, of long 
duration. Forests once more took possession of the land. 
Complete drainage was established over the whole surface of 
Iowa, and streams cut valleys, wide and deep, in the mater- 
ials of the Kansan drift. The superficial portion of the drift 
was profoundly modified by organic and meteoric agencies. 
The blue clay which forms so large a part of the second till, 
is rich in ferrous oxide, a compound that on exposure to air 
and moisture undergoes farther oxidation. In the surface 
materials this compound was changed in part to the red 
oxide of iron, and in part to the brown hydrated oxide. Dur- 
ing the Buchanan interval therefore the surface portion of 
the drift was changed in color to dark reddish brown, and 
the time was long enough to affect the materials to a depth 
of eight or ten feet. A large proportion of the small granite 
bowlders embedded near the surface of the Kansan drift 
were softened and decayed. Dense forests and other forms 
of vegetable growth were not without their effect in modify- 
ing the upper portion of the deposit. Carbonate of lime 
which is a normal constituent of the unchanged Kansan drift, 
was completely removed to a depth of several feet. Mea- 
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‘sured by the amount of erosion of the surface, by the perfect 
oxidation of the superficial materials, by the removal, by 
leaching or otherwise, of the calcareous constituent, by the 
decay of granites, by the development of forests, by all the 
changes that are known to have been wrought in it, the Bu- 
chanan interglacial stage was one of long duration, probably 
as long as all the time that has elapsed since its close. 

6. The Illinois Stage. As shown by Leverett there is a 
‘small area in southeastern Iowa over which till was distributed 
by an ice sheet that approached from the northeast, tray- 
ersing Illinois, and covering the greater part of that state 
with a sheet of drift that is evidently much younger than the 
Kansan. So far as Iowa is concerned the Illinois drift is 
comparatively unimportant. 

7. Third Interglacial Stage (unnamed). While only a 
small part of Iowa was actually invaded by the Illinois gla- 
cier, yet the presence of an ice sheet in the neighboring area 
was doubtless coincident with a marked depression of tem- 
perature that probably destroyed the forests of the Buchanan 
interval, or seriously interrupted their growth. The retreat 
of the Illinois ice marks the beginning of a third interglacial 
stage for which at present no name can be proposed. During 
this stage the growth of forests was renewed and was con- 
tinued until-a fourth depression of temperature and a fourth 
ice invasion brought it to an end. 

8. The Iowan Stage. The Iowan is the fourth glacial 
stage recorded in the Pleistocene deposits of Iowa. During 
its progress glaciers advanced from the northwest toward the 
southeast, but only the northern half of the state was directly 
affected by this fourth ice invasion. So far as relates to our 
own state, the area covered by the Iowa drift sheet may be 
circumscribed by a line drawn from the northwest corner of 
Winneshiek county to Bellevue, thence down the Mississippi 
river to Clinton, then westward through Clinton, Cedar, John- 
son and Iowa counties on toward Marshalltown and thence 
northwesterly to the Sioux river in Plymouth county. The 
southern boundary of this drift sheet is a very irregular 
and sinuous line that in many place falls far short of the 
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limits indicated above. In the northwestern part of its area. 
this drift is overlapped by the till of a fifth glacial period 
whose eastern boundary passes in a southerly direction 
through the town of Clear Lake. The typical development 
of the Iowan drift may be observed in Blackhawk and Bu- 
chanan counties, and inthe counties lying north and slightly 
west of these to the state line. This driftis fundamentally a 
bright yellow clay. In places it contains large quantities of 7 
sand. Its bowlders are chiefly light colored granites. Large 
bowlders from four to ten feet in diameter are very common, 
and enormous granite masses 20 to 30 feet in diameter are 
by no means rare. The bowlders in most cases stand out 
conspicuously above the general surface, and the great num- 
bers strewn over the fields within the Iowan area is a striking 
feature that wherever it occurs proclaims without further 
investigation the presence of the Iowan drift. The granites 
are usually sound and fresh as when they left the parent 
ledge, a fact which when compared with the decayed bowlders 
of the Kansan is proof of the recency of the Lowan stage, and 
emphasizes the great length of the interval since the close of 
the Kansan. While the granite bowlders carried by the 
Iowan glaciers are large and very numerous, the amount of 
fine material such as sand and clay, is comparatively scant. 
Overlying the Buchanan gravels there are only from three 
to five feet of drift. From four to ten feet is the more com- 
mon thickness. A thickness of twenty feet or more is quite 
unusual. In wellsections the bright yellow Iowan clay often 
rests on the dark brown oxidized upper surface of the Kan- 
san till without the intervention of a forest bed. The rela- 
tions of this drift sheet, however, whether resting on water- 
laid gravels, on old peaty soil and forest bed, or ‘directly on 
the older till, show that the glaciers by which it was distributed 
often rode over the pre-Iowan surface materials without cut- 
ting into or disturbing them to any appreciable extent. It 
is possible that the ground in front of the advancing Iowan 
glaciers was frozen solid, or it may have been protected bya 
sheet of ordinary ice over which the glaciers moved without 
cohesion with it. 
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In Buchanan, Blackhawk and some of the other counties 


included within the Iowan area, the enormous bowlders pecu- 
liar to this stage are literally granite quarries. For bridge: 


piers and other heavy masonry they are annually utilized to 
a large extent. A bowlder 30 feet long and more than 20 


_~ feet in width and thickness furnished a number of the massive 


blocks in the foundation of the great mill at Independence. 


A similar bowlder furnished the material tor building the 


Presbyterian church at Waterloo. A considerable number 
of the granite blocks in the foundation of the State Capitol’ 
were cut from Iowan bowlders in Buchanan and Blackhawk 
counties; while the entire foundation of the main building of 
the Independence Hospital for the Insane, and all of some 
of the other structures connected with it are built of granite, 
transported from the north, free of cost, by the Iowan glaciers. 

A very instructive artificial section of Pleistocene deposits 
occurs in a recently made railway cut at Oelwein. This sec- 
tion preserves a record of all the glacial and interglacial stages 
that directly affected this part of Iowa. The Albertan or 
Pre-Kansan drift is shown near the base of the cut. ‘The 
Aftonian interglacial stage has left its record in a bed of peat 
four feet in thickness. The Kansan drift composed of blue 
clay beneath and oxidized near the surface, with many de- 
cayed bowlders in the oxidized zone, overlies the Aftonian 
peat. The Buchanan gravels are probably represented by 
certain stratified sands above the Kansan drift; and the lowam 
till, composed of yellow clay and hard fresh granites, rests in 
places on the stratified sands of Buchanan age and in places. 
on the dark brown oxidized surface of the Kansan drift. 
Nowhere else so far as known is there such a complete sec- 
tion of the Pleistocene deposits of northeastern Lowa. 

9. Toronto Stage(?) A fourth interglacial stage followed 
the melting of the Iowan glaciers. Professor Chamberlin, 
with some expressions of possible doubt as to its accuracy, 
has correlated this stage with the time represented by certain 
interesting interglacial deposits near Toronto, Canada, from 
which fact he calls it the Toronto stage. By whatever name 
it may hereafter be called it follows the disappearance of the 
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Towan glaciers, and was ‘introduced by the deposition of ex- 


tensive beds of sand and clay that are now conspicuous in 
certain latitudes from the Mississippi to the Missouri river. 
The characteristic, homogeneous yellow clays that mark the 
beginning of the Toronto stage receive the name of loess. 
From Des Moines eastward the loess was laid down in con- 
nection with the melting of the Iowa ice and is related to this 
event as the Buchanan and Aftonian gravels are related to 
the melting of their respective antecedent ice sheets. When 
the gravels were deposited the land stood high enough to 
make energetic current action possible; when the Iowan ice 
melted, the resulting waters, owing to great depression of the 
continent or for some other reason, were too sluggish to 
transport gravel and so carried only finest sand and fine gla- 
cial silt. Loess deposited near the margin of the ice is usu- 
ally very arenaceous, while that laid down at greater distances 
from the margin is wholly free from sand. East of the 
meridian of Des Moines a heavy belt of ridged, and frequently 
arenaceous loess marks the entire eastern and southern bor- 
der of the area occupied by Iowan drift, and finer loess silt 
forms a thin coating over the deeply eroded surface of the 
Kansan drift throughout all that part of Iowa which lies 
south and southwest of the area named. All this eastern 
loess is a direct product of the Iowan drift. 

Loess of different composition, and evidently of different 
origin, covers extensive areas in western Towa, beginning at 
the mouth of the Sioux river and extending southward to the 
Missouri state line. This loess is practically identical with 
the silt now carried by the Missouri river; and it is probable 
that the cause, depression of the land or whatever else it may 
have been, which checked the flow of waters from the melting 
Iowan ice, may have ponded back the Missouri, causing it to 
overflow the loess-covered area of western Iowa, and so de- 
posit its load of sediment to form the western loess. 

The Pleistocene deposits of Iowa afford no very conclu- 
sive evidence respecting the length of the fourth inter glacial 
interval. It was certainly very much shorter than the second 
or Buchanan stage. The amount of erosion, oxidization of 
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the surface materials, and decay of ratte bowlders that 


“have taken place in the Iowan drift up to the present time, 


_ is insignificant. While the loess was forming, Iowa was oc- 


- eupied by herds of reindeer and musk oxen, and it is possible 


- that these arctic forms were present in parts of the state even 
while the Iowan ice was at its maximum. Portions of the 


skeleton of a musk ox (Ovibos cavifrons), including a fairly 
perfect skull now in the museum of the State University, were 
some years ago taken from loess beds at Council Bluffs, and 
Professor Witter has found bones of the reindeer in the loess 
at Muscatine. The loess also contains as fossils numerous 
species of land snails that have been carefully collected and 


_ studied by Professor Shimek of Iowa City. The most com- 


mon and characteristic belong to the genus Succinea. 
10. The Wisconsin Stage. The last glacial invasion of 
Towa is known as the Wisconsin stage. The Wisconsin gla- 


~ iers, however, covered only asmall part of the state. When 


the Wisconsin glaciation was at its height, a lobe of ice crossed 
the northern boundary of the state with a width reaching 
from Worth to Osceola county, and with a somewhat attenu- 
ated extremity resting upon the present site of Des Moines. 
The Wisconsin drift overlaps the Iowan area. In the city 
of Des Moines and for some distance north, Wisconsin drift 
rests upon the fossil-bearing loess laid down at the beginning 
of the fourth interglacial stage. Along its southwestern mar- 
gin the newer drift sheet rests in places upon the Kansan. 

The Wisconsin drift is largely a pale buff, very pebbly 
clay. The bowlders are granitic, but they are finer grained 
as a rule, and the average size is smaller than those of the 
Towan drift. The ledges whence they were derived were 
intersected with numerous veins of trap. Very generally the 
smaller pebbles are fragments of limestone. 

. The Wisconsin glaciers, more than those of any other 
glacial stage in anericn, heaped up the drift around their 
margins in the form of moraines. These moraines are usually 
very conspicuous topographic features. In some instances 
they form ranges of hills rising from 50 to 150 feet above the 
adjacent plains. The largest moraines belonging to this 
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stage are found in Wisconsin and the Dakotas, but irregular 
ridges of drift, more or less conspicuous, may be traced along 
the eastern margin of the Wisconsin lobe, through Worth, 
Cerro Gordo, Franklin, Hardin, and Story counties in Iowa. 
At its extreme southern limit the drift of this stage thins out 
without forming any terminal ridge. The western margin is 
marked in many places by morainic ridges. 

The retreat of the Wisconsin ice is so recent, geologically 
speaking, that the drift surface remains almost as the glaciers 
left it. Drainage has not been completely established. 
Numerous lakes occupy depressions in the irregular surface, 
particularly in the moraines. Basin-like marshes are still 
numerous. Many square miles are still in a condition to be 
flooded after any unusual rainfall. The channels of even the 
largest streams traversing the area are cut only a few feet 
below the level of the general surface. The beautiful rolling 
country traversed by the Great Western railway southwest 
of Des Moines, where every acre is thoroughly drained and 
the stream valleys are wide and frequently more than 100 feet 
in depth, may be contrasted with the level lands of Winne- 
bago, Hancock, Kossuth, Emmet and Palo Alto. Southwest 
of Des Moines the topographic forms are the result of erosion 
acting continuously since the close of the Kansan stage. In 
the northern counties mentioned we see how inappreciable 
have been the effects of erosion during the relatively short 
period since the close of the Wisconsin. P 

i: Warren Stage (?) Mr. Upham uses the term Warren 
stage for the time immediately following the melting of the 
Wisconsin ice; but no records of deposits made during this 
stage, and no facts throwing light on its duration or climatic 
conditions, have been recognized in Iowa. With the disap- 
pearance of the Wisconsin ice lobe the state was freed from 
its latest glacial invasion so far as known. For a long time, 
however, the ice fields must have lingered north and northeast 
of Towa. Upham notes a number of advances and recessions 
of the ice that took place after the close of the Wisconsin 
stage, but none of these movements affected the state except 
so far as they may have produced fluctuations in the annual 
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temperature. The general climate of the state, however, must 


_ have felt the influence of great bodies of ice so long as they 


lingered very far outside of the limits to which the Greenland 
and other northern glaciers are now confined. When that 
limit was essentially reached, when modern conditions as to 


_ climate were established, the recent stage was introduced and 


the geological history of the globe was practically ended. 

During the Warren stage, or at least while the tempera- 
ture of Iowa was still affected by the retreating glaciers to the 
north, Iowa became populated with a mixed fauna, part of 
which persists among our modern species, part of it has be- 
come extinct. Among the more conspicuous animals were 
three species of elephant, or probably three varieties of the 
same species. Remains of the elephants are not uncommon, 
and some may be found in almost every museum collection 
in the state. The Historical Department has its share, and 
some are interesting as showing a very close relation to the 
typical Mammoth or hairy elephant of the eastern continent 
(Hlephas primigenius.) The larger number of elephant re- 
mains found in Jowa are referable to De Kay’s species, 7e- 
Phas americanus. 

Entering the state later than the elephant, but apparently 
contemporaneous with it for some time, was the Mastodon, 
another elephantine creature differing from its great congener 
principally in the structure of the molar teeth. Only one 
species is indicated in Iowa, Mastodon americanus. There 
are reasons for believing that the Mastodon survived later 
than the elephant and continued to inhabit Iowa until com- 
paratively recent times. 

There were horses too, in our Pleistocene fauna as demon- 
strated. by a number of discoveries, but the horse, like the 
Mastodon and the elephant, became extinct before the Colum- 
bian discovery of America. But the extinction of the older 
types of life, the retreat of glaciers to the fields they now 
occupy in high latitudes or at high altitudes, the coming of 
man, and the introduction of modern faunas and floras, mark 
the close of geologic history. Pleistocene Towa becomes 
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modern Iowa, and its subsequent history belongs to the Bot- 


anist, the Zoologist, the Ethnologist and the Historian. __ 

The divisions of the Pleistocene which are indicated by 
the present state of our knowledge on the subject, may be 
summarized as below. The names applied to some of these 
divisions are subject to future revision. 

12. Recent.—Establishment of modern biologic and cli- 
matic conditions. 

11. Warren (?)—Dominance of extinct faunas including 
elephant and Mastodon. 

10. Wisconsin.—Invasion of Iowa by narrow lobe of ice 
extending down to Des Moines; distribution of pale yellow, 
pebbly till; formation of moraines. 

9. Toronto (?)—Interglacial conditions and growth of for- 
ests. Introduced in Iowa by deposition of loess. 

8. Jowan.—Glaciation of northern half of Iowa; distri- 
bution of enormous granite bowlders and thin sheet of yel- 
low till. 

7. (Unnamed).—Interglacial conditions; growth of for- 
ests; development of soil. Continued modification of surface 
of Kansan drift. 

6. Lilinois.—Invasion of small area in southeastern Iowa 
by glaciers flowing southeast through Llinois. 

5. Buchanan.—Erosion, oxidation and leaching of sur- 
face of Kansan drift, development of soils, growth of forests. 
Introduced in Iowa by deposition: of Buchanan gravels. 

4, Kansan.—Time of maximum glaciation, covering all 
of Iowa except driftless area; distribution of heavy body of 
blue till with small bowlders and pebbles. 

3. A ftonian.—First interglacial stage; growth of forests, 
erosion and oxidation of Pre-Kansan drift. 
deposition of Aftonian gravels. 


Introduced by 


2. Albertan, or Pre-Kansan.—First glacial stage; full 
extent of glaciated area unknown. Distribution of dark blue 
or greenish till with small bowlders and pebbles. 

_ 1. Ozarkian.—Hlevation of surface through some hun- 
dreds of feet and rapid cutting of deep gorge-like river chan- 
nels found beneath the drift. 
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ALONZO J, BARKLEY, 


Private, Co, D, 82d Iowa Infantry. Wounded and captured at the battle of 
Pleasant Hill, La., April 9, 1864, 
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THE BATTLE OF PLEASANT HILL, LOUISIANA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Privare Soxprer. 


BY A. J. BARKLEY. 


By a curious coincidence the Battle of Pleasant Hill, 
while not exactly ignored, has remained an affair of compara- 
tive slight mention, both in official reports and in the histories 
of the a war. True, the bloody battle of Mansfield took 
place the day previous, but in this the forces were largely from 
the east. Only a portion of two Iowa regiments took part 
in that engagement. The death of Col. Lewis Benedict, a 
prominent New Yorker, seems to have eclipsed most of the 
other losses, and some of the western troops which suffered 
severely, have received but scant justice from the Muse of 
History. It isnot with the idea of righting this wrong that I 
have prepared this article, but to present the readers of THE 
ANNALS with a private soldier’s recollections of one of the 
bloodiest and most stubbornly contested battles of the war. 
For the nature and results of the “Red River Expedition” 
the reader is respectfully referred to the official reports and . 
to Badeau’s Military History of General Grant. 

Premising, however, that he will find the records of our 
Iowa soldiers but meagerly set forth, I hope I shall at least 
be able to convince those who do me the honor of reading 
this narrative, that the Iowa soldiers upheld the honor and 
good name of their State on that day. 

I was a member of Co. “D,” 32d Iowa Infantry, enlisted 
in Boone county. Our regiment spent the night of 
April 8th, 1864, in the woods just east of Pleasant Hill, 
Louisiana. It was dark when we went into camp in the 
cemetery at the top of the hill. The little mounds were 


fenced in with rail pens and covered with poles to prevent 


the intrusion of live stock. Everything was wet, and we were 


obliged to split some of the rails into kindling to start a fire 
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alongside of a big log, where we could make our coffee. 
Other companies did likewise, and the camp soon took on a 
cheerful appearance. The omnipresent “hard tack” and a 
little hot coffee constituted our suppers. We had no tents, 
but wrapped in our army blankets lay down upon the ground, 
among the wet bushes, under a cloudy sky, to get what rest 
we could. 

Before going to sleep I was detailed for duty, and not re- 
lieved until morning. Soon after daylight we were preparing 
our breakfasts. Our mode of cooking was simple even for 
soldiers. We used a small fruit can with a wire bail; each 
soldier had his own; on the march it answered for a tin cup, 
and in camp it served for acoffee pot. We held the cans over 
the fire with our ramrods until our coffee boiled, and on the 
end of a sharp stick grasped in the other hand, we broiled a 
bit of fat salt pork, which was quite a luxury at that particu- 
lar time. 

Stragglers from Banks’ army had begun to come in before 
midnight, at first in small squads, and by the time we had our 
breakfast, they came by scores and by hundreds, in disorder 
and confusion. Excitement began to run high, for no fight 
had been anticipated until near Shreveport. Everybody was 
discussing the rumors brought in and seriously considering 
the probabilities of a battle during the day. 

Some of the stragglers referred to had been wounded in 
the desperate engagement near Mansfield the day before. 
They said Dick Taylor’s army had whipped the 13th corps, 
one detachment at a time, and had driven it back to the “saw 
mill,” and after heavy fighting with the 19th corps, Banks 
had been severely beaten, losing heavily in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. The rebels had captured hundreds of mules, 
horses and wagons, together with provisions and other sup- 
plies, besides getting about twenty-five field pieces. Banks’ 
wagon train was well to the front, blockading the road for 
a long distance. His men were too far apart to successfully 
resist such a fierce attack, and his army got away in bad 
shape. ; 


Our brigade was commanded by Col. W. T. Shaw. Capt. 
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‘Charles T. Granger, now a judge of the Supreme Court, was 
Acting Assistant Adjt.-General on Shaw’s staff. We weresoon 
“ordered to move forward. Our knapsacks were left behind 
to lighten our burdens, and going but a short distance we 
turned squarely to the left and took our position in the edge 
-of the woods, facing an open field between us and the rebels. 
A heavy skirmish line was at once thrown forward “to feel 
‘the enemy.” ‘This line, of which I was a part, was located 
inaswale midway across the field. The enemy’s cavalry was 
partially concealed by the woods some distance in front of 
us; their infantry lay close behind the cavalry. Occasional 
shots were exchanged during the day. No preparation in 
the way of trenches or temporary breastworks had been 
made by our main line to prevent the awful destruction of 
life and limb that followed that afternoon. 

It was long after the noon hour when I shared the con- 
‘tents of my haversack with our Major, G. A. Eberhart, who 
lay near me, watching the movements of the enemy. 

About 4:00 p. m. the cavalry made a dash from the woods, 
intending to cut us off, but we fell back on a dead run. The 
‘bullets cut the dirt about our feet at every step. We escaped 
‘with but slight loss, falling in with the main line. A heavy fire 
was opened upon one of our batteries, which was soon disa- 
bled and sent to the rear. Their cavalry then made a des- 
perate charge on our brigade; they came upon us like a hur- 
ricane; clouds of dust filled the air. The rumbling sound of 
horses’ feet, thundering across the field on a keen gallop, the 
clanking of a thousand sabers, the rebel yell of that advanc- 
ing host, armed with trusty carbines and navy revolvers, was 
enough to strike terror to the hearts of the bravest. They 
were determined to break our line. We looked into the 
‘faces of these desperate men as they were closing the narrow 
gap between us. - Their excited horses with open mouths 
and distended nostrils, came like a herd of wild buffaloes 
-stampeded by a prairie fire. Escape was impossible. ‘To 
remain seemed instant death. Suddenly a blaze of musketry 
several hundred feet long lit up the edge of the woods where 
our line lay flat on the ground for shelter. The terrible vol- 
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ley staggered them. eiaurds saddle was emptied. In 
their maddened fright riderless horses fell upon or trampled 
the dead and wounded under their feet. The tattered rem- 
nant would have beaten a hasty retreat on foot, but were 


literally cut to pieces by another volley, which made their 


destruction complete.. 
The infantry, in double column, then made a determined 
charge on our line. They came on a “double quick,” with 


their muskets at a “right shoulder shift,” with the coolness: 


of a brigade on inspection, apparently not knowing exactly 
where our brigade lay concealed. Their advance was mown 
down like grass, until, panic stricken, the rest of the column 
turned back and were almost swept out of existence by a mur- 
derous cross fire. The enemy then stretched a heavy line 
across the entire field. They crowded hard upon us, but 
were met with such a storm of bullets that they fell to the 
ground and crawled upon us like army worms. The cannon- 
ading was fierce upon both sides; their shot and shell crashed 
through the trees; great limbs were torn from their holdings 
and dropped among us; the bullets flew thick and fast and 
we could see but a little distance, our vision being almost 
wholly obscured by the dense clouds of smoke which hung 
over the field. Their ranks were so fearfully thinned that 
their dead and wounded covered the ground like unshocked 
sheaves of grain in harvest time. They soon became de- 
moralized; order could not be restored, and, disheartened 
and discouraged, they fell back sullenly under a heavy fire. 
While resting my elbow on the ground, taking close aim 


at a man, who was crawling in advance of the others, under 


shelter of a wash-out, my gun dropped suddenly from my 
grasp; my right shoulder had been pierced by a minie ball. 
It shattered the bone from the shoulder downward. My first 
thought was to crawl back to a place of safety, but the firing 
in the rear indicated that we had been surrounded. Seeing 
that an attempt to get away might result in my capture, I de- 
cided to take my chances with the boys and remain where I 


was, realizing that darkness would soon close the bloody 
scenes of the day. 
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Jed. Starr was busy on my right. He loaded his euns 
while lying on his back; then turning on his side and rising 


upon his elbow he would fire. Observing shortly after that: 


he was lying awkwardly on his side, with his legs drawn up 
and fresh blood oozing from his blouse, I knew what had oc- 
curred. Turning my face to the left I saw Corporal Petti- 


bone lying motionless, with his eyes half closed and his. 


mouth slightly open. I knew at once that he had been killed. 

About this time the rest of our brigade dropped back a 
hundred yards or more. The enemy had been sorely pun- 
ished. Heavy clouds of smoke hung over the field. Darkness 
was upon us. Our regiment was the last to leave the scene- 
of action. The enemy’s line being longer than ours had 
swung around and got in behind us. Being in the woods 
they were not aware that their army in front of us was-fall- 
ing buck. Our gallant Col. Scott ordered us to cut our way 
out as best we could. After a sharp fight we succeeded in 
breaking through their line. In the hand to hand encounter 
which took place in the darkness, we took about fifty of their 
men prisoners and they captured about the same number of 
ours. The question as to which man should be the prisoner 
depended entirely upon who got “the drop” on the other. 
My arm was so benumbed from the shock that I was suffer- 
ing but little pain. The battle, as well as the great nervous 
strain upon us, was over. My thoughts began to run back 
to the dead comrades on the field. My heart was heavy, as 
I wondered who and how many would be able to answer to 
roll-call that night. I could almost hear the widow’s moan 
and the orphan’s wail, as I thought of the stricken families 
at home. 

We had been confronted by 17,000 men, flushed with the 
victory of the day before. Consternation had seized the 
enemy who was already trying to get a safe distance from us, 
expecting to be followed on the morrow. Both armies had 
lost heavily. Every inch of ground had been stubbornly 
contested by both sides, and it was difficult to tell who had 
suffered most. Lieut-Col. Edward H. Mix and Adjutant 
Charles H. Huntley had been killed. Captains Miller, Pee- 
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‘bles and Ackerman; Lieutenants Wright, Howard, Bannon, 
‘Devine and other officers had been wounded. 

On leaving the ground occupied by our company, I glanced 
hastily about me. There lay our dead and wounded—John 
E. R. Wright, Moses Capps, M. Pettibone, Nick Harter, W. 
B. Lawton, Peter Batten, Jed. Starr, Thomas B. Thompson, 
and William M. Peoples, had been killed. Several of our 
company were slightly wounded, and Samuel C. Blunk, 
Frank Spurrier, John Weston, John H. Merrick, Tom Spick- 
elmire, Albert Davis, Ben Hickman and the writer, had been 
severely wounded. Several of these men soon died of their 
wounds. Sargeants D. S. Jewett and J. G. Miller, Corporal 
Dan W. Robbins, G. L. Joyce, William Manchester, Gust. 
Linn and Tice Buffington of our company, with about forty 
others from our regiment, were taken by the enemy to Tyler, 
Texas, where Miller died and Jewett escaped from prison 
and finally reached the Union lines in safety. 

I saw John MeMiller of Co. “A,” who was afterward 
sheriff of Hamilton county, Iowa. He had been struck in 
the forehead with a ball which passed out at the temple, tear- 
ing away an eye. In a few minutes officers were calling their 
men into line to get a list of the killed, wounded and miss- 
ing. My wound was bleeding profusely, and I determined 
to hunt up a surgeon as soon as possible. In company with 
James Atkinson I walked through the woods, where, safely 
in the rear, our surgeons were bestowing such care as was 
possible to skilled and willing hands by the flickering light 
of fires and torches. I passed several tents where this was 
going on, until I came to a comfortable looking house well 
lighted up and appearing somewhat more inviting. A good 
old Quaker lady stood inside the door. By her permission 
I, walked in and laid down on the floor. Several badly 
wounded men were already there. It soon came my turn. 
Surgeon Sanger, Medical Director of the 19th corps, came 
up and said,—“What is the matter with you, my boy?” I 
made no audible reply, but pointed with my left forefinger 
to my rightshoulder. Quick as thought he knelt on one knee, 
found the bullet hole in my blouse, and thrust his finger deep 
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into the wound, twisting it about to explore the extent of the 
injury. “Get up on this table,” said he, “and I will attend. 
to you right off.” Slowly pulling myself together, I arose 
and laid down on the short table, my legs from the knee 
down dangling in the air. He quickly cut away my gar- 
ments, and after a hurried examination suggested chloro-. 
forming me and taking my arm off at the shoulder. I ob- 
jected to amputation, and for that reason would not take. 
chloroform. He then decided to unjoint my right arm at the 
shoulder and remove the bone. He said the arm would fill 
a coat sleeve if I lived, and in any event the experiment 
would enable him to operate with some degree of success on 
others. He sawed off the bone in the right arm below the 
fracture, took it out, sewed up the wound, laid me on the 
floor in the hall, and went to work on others. A piece of 
“dog tent” was thrown over me to cover my nakedness. 
About daylight the corn meal was scraped up from the ground 
where the mules had been fed and made into mush, which 
constituted the breakfast of these wounded boys. 

Smith’s corps had saved our army. Shaw’s brigade had 
sustained the heaviest loss. Our regiment had lost 50 per 
cent of its men engaged in that day’s battle. | 

Gen. Smith, next morning, desired to pursue the enemy, 
who by this time was in full retreat, but Gen. Banks denied 
him even the privilege of remaining long enough to bury his 
dead, and began his disgraceful retreat at daybreak. An hour 
or two after sunrise a detail of Confederates came back under 
flag of truce to bury their dead. Taking in the situation, 
and finding the field unoccupied, save by the dead and wound- 
ed, word was sent back to their retreating army, now nearly 
a dozen miles away, and in a few hours their cavalry was in 
hot pursuit of Gen. Banks, who by this time had lost the 
confidence and respect of his army and demonstrated his 1n- 
capacity as a soldier. 

A rebel officer came into the house where a dozen of us 
lay and generously offered us a swallow of rum from his ean 
teen, saying, “You may consider yourselves our prisoners. 
At the end of four days Solon F. Benson and 1 were the only 
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survivors in the house. Benson had lost his right arm near 
the shoulder and looked like a ghost. We were then taken 
‘on a dray about a third of a mile where several hundred 
prisoners were guarded. Being helpless on account of star- 
-vation and loss of blood, room was soon provided for me by 
the removal of a dead soldier from his place. 

Two large unfurnished brick buildings, two stories high, 
accummodated persons whose wounds were thought to be 
fatal. We were laid side by side on the bare floor, our heads 
-to the wall, in a row extending around the entire room. This 
left room for another tier which occupied the center. 

The prisoners died off rapidly and there was soon plenty 
-of room. This was utilized by surgeons in cutting off arms 
and legs which were sometimes thrown out of the windows 
and carried off by the hogs. 

Prison life here was not unlike that at Libby, Anderson- 
ville, and other rebel prisons, about which so much has been 
said and written. Green flies swarmed everywhere. Buz- 
zards blackened the sky after feasting on the miserable re- 
mains of hundreds of dead horses lying on the field. The 
stench was most intolerable. There was a fine spring of water 
about sixty rods from our brick prison. Near the spring 
stood a large frame house filled with wounded prisoners. 
Our road to the spring led through the woods. All the water 
used for drinking purposes, dressing wounds, cooking, ete., 
had to be carried in pails. This was done by wounded men. 
To avoid the flies and hot weather they made the trips be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. Water was thus hard to get and 
very scarce, not even enough could be had to wash our faces. 
The boys in the frame house near the spring fared better, so 
far as the water supply was concerned. The men whose 
wounds were slight were marched off to Tyler, Texas, under 
guard, 

For some time we were furnished two rations a day of 
corn meal gruel. Then came a change; we were furnished 
with beef twice a week, and the corn meal, mixed with water, 
was put into an oven and made into “corn pone.” The oven 
chad legs so that a fire could be built under and about it; 
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coals were piled on the lid and it quickly gave the “pone” a 


_ nice brown color before it was half cooked; after cooling it 
was cut into small slices and each man got one. The beef 


was boiled in a large iron kettle, cut into small bits and laid 
in an improvised shed made of brush. This never reached 
us until it was “fly-blown,” but it sufficed to keep life in some 


of us until we were little more than skeletons. Lint and 


bandages had been sent us under flag of truce. One of the 
boys escaped and was followed by bloodhounds, which he 
threw off the scent by rubbing his feet and the soles of his 
shoes with onions, taken during the night for that purpose 
from a garden near the spring. | 

At the end of two months some of us were transferred in 
wagons to Mansfield, where we found a number of prisoners 
who had been wounded and captured in the first day’s fight. 
About two weeks after this all whose wounds were of such a 
nature as to render them forever unfit for service were sent 
by boat to the mouth of the Red River and paroled. 

As we neared Alexandria I saw Bob Mack of Co. “A,” 
walking barefooted and bareheaded, followed by two rebel 
soldiers. He had escaped at Mansfield about two weeks pre- 
viously. Bob was allowed to join us on the boat. The story 
of his escape and final capture after having been torn by the 
hounds was most thrilling, and made him seem like one of 
the heroes described by the novelist. We were soon at the 
mouth of Red River where several of our boats lay at anchor. 
Not one of us had received a letter or seen a paper since our 
capture. We had not heard that a call had been made for 
“hundred-day” men, who had already been put in the field. 

The sight of the stars and stripes and well fed men in blue 
filled us with gladness; some began to sing, some wept for 
joy, while others shouted and thanked God fox liberty. 


Boone, Iowa, December, 1896. 


A HISTORIC REUNION. 


On the 19th of J anuary,. 1882, the surviving members of the Iowa Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1857 held a reunion at Des Moines. The address. 
of welcome was made by the illustrious and lamented Judge George Ge 
Wright; the response by Hon. Francis Springer, President of the Constitu— 
tional Convention, who also presided at this meeting. These addresses we- 
present in full, that of Judge Francis Springer as revised by himself for 
Tur ANNALS. 


JUDGE WRIGHT'S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


A quarter of a century having passed since we were given. 
our fundamental law, upon the suggestion of several members. 
of that convention—largely, however, it is believed at the 
instance of its distinguished presiding officer, whom we also- 
gladly recognize as the chairman of this meeting—I say, upon 
the suggestion of Judge Springer and others this meeting 
was called, that the survivors might renew old friendships, 
recount old scenes, talk of Iowa past and present, and some-- 
what of that future of which, in anticipation, they and we are- 
no less proud than of its marvellous history and develop- 
ment under the Constitution which these good men framed. 
(Applause.) They met, thirty-six of them, January 19, 1857. 
The oldest of their number was Squire Ayres, of Van Buren,. 
aged 56, now deceased, and not many years younger, 53, was 
that man of honest convictions and untiring industry, his. 
colleague—Timothy Day—the youngest, Sheldon G. Win- 
chester, of Hardin (aged 26 years) both of whom (Day and 
Winchester) have been spared the State, and are able to meet. 
with many of their old colleagues and friends on this occa- 
sion of so much interest to all. The ages of the thirty-six. 
averaged about 40 years, and hence all, if now living, would 
average 65. William A. Warren, of Jackson, had the honor- 
of being the longest resident in Iowa (23 years,) while George 
W. Ells, of Scott, and A. H. Marvin, of Jones, had been resi- 
dents but two, the residence of all averaging about ten years. 
The convention was composed of ten merchants or trades- 
men—twelve farmers (in which class I find its presiding offi- 


HON. FRANCIS SPRINGER. 


A pioneer of 1838. Member of the Council in the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 


Legislative Assemblies of the Territory of Towa; member of the Senate in the First 
and Second General Assemblies of the State; President of the Constitutional Con- 
yention of 1857; Judge of the First Judicial District, 1859-1869 ; now in the eighty- 


sixth year of his age, 
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_ of legislative power. (Applause.) 
? Ten members of the Convention were from what we style 
_ the Southern States—from New England, six, while the re- 


starting from New York and stopping with Indiana—Ohio in: 
this instance, modestly sharing the honors of New York, each 
of those States furnishing seven. It may be noted as alittle 
remarkable that no citizen of foreign birth was of their num- 
ber, a fact which can be said, perhaps of no other legislative 
body in this State, whether before or since. 


- erats and twenty-one Republicans, on the side of the majority 


John Edwards and J. A. Parvin were not by any means silent 


a voters. Of the minority, that man of generous heart, among 


_ the leaders of the bar in early days—J. C. Hall—took a most 
- active part, often seconded most ably in the debates by one 
whose presence graces the platform today, as it does every- 
one wherever he may be, Judge Edward Johnstone, as also 
by George Gillaspy, and by my ever ready friend, Judge 
Amos Harris, now of Kansas and others, not omitting the 
young Virginian, D. H. Solomon, and D. W. Price, a few 
years older, of Kentucky stock, who, as I think, exhibited 


their good sense by remaining in Iowa. Of the thirty-six, 


twenty-eight are said to be still living, those departed being 
Squire Ayres of Van Buren, J. C. Hall of Des Moines, George 


Gillaspy of Wapello, James A. Young of Mahaska, H. D.. 
Gibson of Marion, Robert Gower of Cedar, J. G. Emerson: 


of Dubuque, and Alpheus Scott of Clayton. And, even as 1 


speak, it is found that one more, that man of strong vigorous: 


common sense, who often conducted w ell the affairs of State, 


who, hough a , practical agriculturist, was, as we know,. 
n able letyer and one of the best nisi prius judges the State - 
/ ever had. The remaining fourteen members were from that. 

_ profession, the law, so seldom found in official positions, but. 
gy when so found, if true to themselves and the teaching of its. 
__ grand principles, are ever safe and active custodians at least: 


maining twenty were from that great belt of Middle States. 


Politically, the convention was divided into fifteen Demo- 


those most prominent in debate were the three Clarks (W.. 
P., John T. and R. L. B.), while James F. Wilson, as also- 
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Moses Robinson, is passing to his long home. Many mem- 


bers of this Convention had filled before, as they did after-_ 


wards, the most important places in the State and Nation. 
From the list we selected the presiding officers of our assem- 
blies, the Judges of our District and Supreme Courts, as also 
cour district attorneys, our legislators, those filling important 
executive positions at Washington, members of Congress, 
and one of them (James F. Wilson) as you know, has recent- 
ly been promoted to Senatorial honors, (applause) and all 
of them were among the most active and useful men of the 
State. (Applause.) 

Having said this much of these men personally, now, 
what of their work? Did they do it well? I answer, yes, 
just as Towa men should and can. I will not flatter them so 
much as to say that they are the only men of the State who 


could have made so good a constitution, for my confidence 


in the good sense and intelligence of our people is such that 
I think that other thirty-six might have been found equal 
to the same great work. But these were the chosen ones, 
and they were wisely chosen, as is abundantly demonstrated 
by the wisdom of the charter which passed from their hands 
after a short session of less than forty days. And that the 
work was well and wisely done, witness the fact that, notwith- 
standing the growth of the State—the plots and counterplots 
of parties—the ambitions of men—the great changes made in 
our internal trade and mode of transportation—the opening 
up of an empire almost on our western border which as you 
have seen a quarter of a century since was almost unsettled 
—the growth of our school system, the increase of our popu- 
lation and the consequent increase in the business of our 
courts, the constant tendency of those new to political life 
to think that they could improve on the old, and the spirit 
of unrest which ever besets people in a new country; I say 
notwithstanding these and many other things naturally sug 
gesting and pressing changes, modifications or revisions, this 
fundamental law stands today, gentlemen of the Convention 
substantially as it passed from your considerate hands on Es 
-Oth of March, 1857. (Applause.) It is true, a few changes 
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have been made. But these have resulted from that National 


-upheaval—that baptism of blood which old lines have ren- 


dered necessary, whereby the Nation was brought into more 
perfect harmony with the civilization and humanity of the 
age. And hence the people have so modified your work as 
to say that all men, “without regard to race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude,” may vote, form part of the mili- 
tia of our State, and occupy seats in our Assemblies. How 
long before they will say, all persons without regard to sex 


shall have like privileges, depends, of course, largely upon 


those who represent them in the present and future Assem- 
blies of the State. (Applause.) 

But the excellence of your work is further tested by the 
prosperity of the State—the harmonious workings of our in- 
stitutions—the general wisdom of our laws, and the uniformi- 
ty with which your work has been copied into new state 
constitutions and the revised ones of the older common- 
wealths. 

For the part taken, Mr. President, by you and those who 
were of your number in assisting in this great work, in behalf 
of those present and the people of the State whose chosen 
representatives are now before you, I give youthanks. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The memories of the departed we will revere and ask that 
they be treasured as part of the precious trust of the State. 
For the absent we have only wishes for their continued pros- 
perity, life and happiness, and express the hope that they 
may long be preserved to their friends, State and country. 
To you each and all, we tender a hearty welcome to this 
Capital City, with the assurance that whatever its citizens or 
those of the State now here can do to make your meeting and 
sojourn pleasant and agreeable will be tendered with a pleas- 
ure only equalled by our remembrance of your work as 
individuals and as a body. 

No one of your number has ever brought reproach to the 
good name of the State, nor betrayed any of the high trusts 
reposed in him from time to time by our people. (Applause.) 
I say, therefore, you are worthy children—w orthy represen- 
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tatives of such a State—a State demanding and receiving the- 
love and affection of all its citizens (applause), and hence we 
thank you and tender to you the hospitality of our homes. 
and the homage of our grateful hearts. (Applause. ) 


THE ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS SPRINGER. 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: When I look around upon the 


scene before us—this elegant scenery, these badges, this or- 
chestra of fine musicians, these charming songs, the address 
of our gifted friend, these dignitaries of state, this assemblage’ 
of “fair women and brave men’—TI imagine and can almost 
realize that an order of the “Legion of Honor” has. been 
founded by this city, and that the performances here today 
are but the ceremonies practiced on the induction of new 
members into the order. 

But whether so or not, I beg to say for myself and my col- 
leagues that we are deeply touched by the attentions and 
honors that are showered upon us by our friends of this noble: 
city—a city, as has been well said, which does nothing by 
halves. These honors and attentions are so far above and. 
beyond what we had any reason to think of or expect, that 
I find myself at a loss for words to fittingly express our ap- 
preciation of them. I will therefore only try to say in pass- 
ing that our friends not only have our thanks, but we beg to 
assure them that we shall carry away with us to our respec- 
tive homes an enduring sense of these poorly merited but 
nevertheless welcome expressions of their kindness and re- 
gard. [Here the speaker requested the secretary, Dr. Saun- 
ders, to call the roll of the Conyention which was done, and 
he then said: | 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION oF 1857: 
On this twenty-fifth anniversary of our Convention, and after 


a long separation, we meet again, but “we are not all here.’”” 


We numbered thirty-six in convention. Our ranks are 
thinned. We have silent responses to our roll call. We ob- 
serve with feelings of disappointment and regret the places 
made vacant by the absence of members who are still living.. 
There are eight of them. They are the senior member from. 
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aS Mr. Patterson; the junior member from Des Moines, 
a Mr. Robinson; the ans from Jones, Mr. Marvin; Claris 
ppt Johnson; Clarke of Allamakee; the member ‘Gk Keo- 


-kuk, Mr. Holiheeana: the Taber from Delaware, Mr. 
Peters and the gallant Col. John Edwards of Lucas. We re- 


-_gret that all but two of them are kept away by illness and 


physical infirmity. We observe with other and deeper emo- 
tions the places made vacant by the absence of those members 
whom we did not expect to meet with us here today—of these 
there are eight in number. The member from Cedar, Mr. 
‘Gower ; the member from Mahaska, Mr. Young; the member 
from Marion, Mr. Gibson; the member from Wapello, Mr. 
Gillaspy; the senior member from Van Buren, Mr. Ayres; 
the member from Dubuque, Mr. Emerson; the member from 
Olayton, Mr. Scott; and the senior member from Des 
Moines, Judge Hall, have in recent years gone from among 
us to that bourne whence yo traveler returns—gone per- 
haps to become members of that great convention for which 
all of us may be said to be candidates. These members were 
all worthy men. Though no more with us here on earth, they 
live in the hearts and memories they have left behind them. 


“They will continue to live in the example and influence of 


the good deeds done by them in theirtime. I differ from the 
sentiment of Mark Antony. I hold that the good that men 


_do lives after them. The verdict of history with respect to 


these our departed brethren shall be—and who of us may 
desire a better—“They did the State some service.” I would 
like, if time and information permitted, to make special men- 
tion of each. I was more particularly acquainted with Colo- 
nel George Gillaspy and Judge J.C. Hall, having known 
them from the time they came to Iowa. They were both 
prominent members of the convention. Both were distin- 
guished by their fine personal appearance and manly traits 
of character. Both were examples of self made men. Both 
had held official positions acceptably. . Colonel Gillaspy as 
the nominee of his party would have been governor of the 
State if our Democratic friends had had votes enough to elect 
him. Judge Hall had been a member of the first Constitu- 
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tional Convention held in Iowa and was the only member of 
our Convention that had been a member of either of the pre- 
vious Conventions, and had held with credit a seat on our 
Supreme bench. He was an able man among ablemen. He 
was endowed by nature with a large heart and a larger brain. 
As an advocate, lawyer and jurist his place was in the front 
rank of the Iowa bar. Though not possessed, perhaps, of the 
culture and scholarly attainments of some of his contempo- 
raries, yet for strength and depth of mind, for logical force 
and power of argumentation he was entitled to rank with the 
foremost men in the State. Iam glad of an opportunity to 
offer this humble tribute to his memory. 

But twenty-five years are an important portion of the 
average duration of human life. When we consider the aver- 
age of the ages of members of our Convention—(it was forty) 
we have reason to be thankful that so many of us still live— 
and it is a satisfaction to find that some of our members, the 
“young America” of our Convention, are yet in the prime of 
life, in the full vigor of their faculties, still stepping upward 
and forward in the service of the State and of the country. 

While some of us may not be able to pass inspection that 
will entitle us to posts of danger and hard service in the 
ranks of the grand army of life, we yet may claim to be fit 
for duty in the ranks of the gray beard contingent, and as 
such to assist in holding the fort—holding the fort on the mar- . 
ein of the channel of time, and thus be able to afford some 
encouragement to our noble ship of state as she sails gal- 
lantly along toward the port of her destined greatness, steered 
in her course by the chart and the compass which bear the 
“trade mark” of the Constitutional Convention of 1857. 

Our friend has had the kindness, in his address of wel- 
come, to advert, in terms of commendation, to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1857.. He has our thanks for his kind 
words. While we know that constitutions do not constitute 
a state, any more than “high raised battlement or moated 
gate” —that it is the men behind the constitution, high-mind- 
ed men, men who their duties know and perform them, and 
know their rights and dare maintain them, that make the 
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State, it is of course a satisfaction to members to find that their: 
efforts to serve the State are thought to have been successful 


and worthy of commendation. Now disclaiming any merit. 


for myself, whom I know to have been the humblest member: 
of the convention, I think it may be justly claimed that the- 

Constitutional Convention of 1857 was a distinguished con- 
vention — distinguished for its membership — distinguished 
for the work it accomplished. The members of that conven- 
tion were well fitted for the duty assigned them by their prac- 
tical wisdom, and generally by their sound views of public: 
policy; and how capable they were of presenting their views- 
the two volumes of published debates will show. As to the: 
character of its work we may point, I think, with some pride. 
to “the constitution as itis.” It was the result of some seven. 
weeks of faithful labor. In its main features it has been. 
thrice approved by popular verdict, once in 1857, again in 
1870, and again in 1880, and it promises to still longer stand’ 
the crucial test of time. 

Our Convention was the third Constitutional Convention 
that had been held in Iowa. Ambition to become a State 
was quite early developed in our territorial history. Indeed 
the territory may be said to have been decidedly precocious 
on this subject. This ambition began to take practical shape 
as early as 1840, less than three years after its organization. 
Under an act of the Territorial Legislature of July 21, 1840, 
a yote was taken in October of that year on the question of 
a convention to form a constitution. The people showed 
their good sense by voting it down by a vote of 987 for, and 
2,907 against a convention. The next vote on the subject 
was taken in April, 1842, under an act of February 16, 1842, 
with a like result—3,260 for, 5,754 against. The matter now 
slumbered for two years, when, under an act of February 12, 
1844, the question was again submitted to the people, result- 
ing in a vote of 6,719 for and 3,974 against a convention. 
Delegates were chosen at the August election, and the con- 
vention composed of seventy-five members met at Towa City 
on the first Monday in October, and framed a constitution 
which was submitted to a vote of the people at the April 
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election of 1845, and rejected—rejected not because of any 
special objection to the constitution itself, but because of a 
condition attached to it by an act of Congress of March 3, 
1845, (entitled “an act for the admission of the States of Iowa 


and Florida into the Union,”’) which was not acceptable to 
our people. The statesmen of that day on both sides of the 


famous Mason and Dixon’s line, whose significance as a line 


-of demarcation has since that time, thank God, been abolished 


by the shot at Fort Sumter which was “heard round the 


-world,” seemed desirous of maintaining the doctrine of the 
‘balance of power between the free and the slave States. 
‘Texas had just been admitted, with the privilege of subdi- 


vision into four additional states. To counterbalance these. 
four States, should they come in as slave States, a sufficient 
reserve of territory in the north for free States was consid- 
ered important by northern statesmen. Hence, in the act of 
Congress referred to it was provided that the western bound- 
ary of the State of Iowa must be the meridian of seventeen 
and a half degrees west longitude from Washington, and that 
the people must say when they vote upon the constitution 
whether they accept the boundaries prescribed in that act, 
their acceptance being a condition precedent to the admission 
of the State. Our people rejected both the constitution and 
the condition. They had no idea of consenting to be de- 
spoiled of about one-third of their territory. This vote may 

be regarded as the turning point in our history, so far as re- 
spects the rank of our State. A different decision would have 
been irreversible. It would have been a source of mortify- 
ing, stinging regret to us, and to our latest posterity, who, 

looking back to what might have been under wiser counsels, 

would be excusable for invoking not many blessings on the 
fates, or on the men who, through error of judgment or for 
personal aggrandizement (if such were the fact), were instru- 
mental in producing it. Not the least among its evil conse- 
quences, a different decision would have deprived Iowa of 
the valuable services of our esteemed friends from the “Slope,” 
and us of the pleasure of their aid and comfort here today, 
and worse yet, as we should all now have the more reason 
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to feel, it would, in all probability, have located the seat of 
government of the State some miles east of the longitude of 
— , this city. 
a ‘So pressing and persistent were our public men of that 
; day on this subject that, under an act of the Territorial Leg- 
-_- islature, at an extra session, held in June, 1845, (called it is 
presumed for the purpose) the constitution which had been 
rejected at the April election, was submitted at the August 
election of that year to the people for their ratification or 
rejection, but with the proviso that the ratification of the 
constitution at said August election was not to be construed 
as an acceptance of the boundaries fixed by Congress. 
But the constitution had become tainted by its associa- 
tion with that wholly obnoxious boundary, and it was 
E rejected by the same patriotic exertions which had caused 
its defeat at the April election. The vote was 7,235 for, 
and 17,656 against its ratification. [Here the speaker 
exhibited a map of Iowa showing the line of the 
meridian of 174 degrees west of Washington, conspicu- 
ously marked upon it, and said that it would be seen that 
about the area of thirty counties, or near one-third the area 
of the State, was west of the boundary fixed by Congress as 
the western boundary of the State of Iowa. | 

Now for this result, for this vindication of the integrity 
of our territory, the people of Iowa owe a debt of gratitude 
to four men who were noted for their influence in the terri- 
tory at that time. They were F. D. Mills and James W. 
Woods of Des Moines county, E. W. Eastman of Mahaska, 
and Theodore 8S. Parvin of Muscatine, now of Johnson county, 
and now one of the accomplished secretaries of this meeting. 

These men foreseeing how injurious the ratification of 
the pending constitution might be to the future of Iowa, held 
a conference on the subject, and agreed among themselves to 
use their best efforts to defeat it. 

The principal parties of that day arrayed against each 
other in the Territory as in the States, were known as Demo- 
erats and Whigs. The Democrats were in power, and 
held the offices; and expected to hold the offices under a 
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_ state organization. They. generally favored the ratification. 
of the constitution, notwithstanding the objectionable bound- 
ary connected with it. ‘The Whigs, on the other hand, were 
opposed to it, but they were in a minority and to succeed in 
rejecting it, must have Democratic help. This was nobly 
given under the lead of the gentlemen mentioned. Acting 
upon the principle of country before party, or as expressed 
in modern phrase, “‘He serves his party best, who best serves 
his country,” they arranged tostump and canvass the southern 
and middle judicial districts (which embraced about two- 
thirds of the territory) against the ratification of the consti- 
tution. This they did successfully, as the result shows. 
These men deserve to be honored: 

Professor Parvin is a name familiar to Iowa as a house- 
hold word. Himself a part of her history, that history would 
be deficient without a prominent mention of his services as 
one of her most patriotic citizens. 

Governor Eastman, one of the best products of the Granite 
State, has given the country more than one noble example 
of the triumph of patriotism above party. 

Woods, now of Hardin county, (I believe), and Mills were 
prominent members of the Burlington bar. Ido not know how 
the former came by the soubriquet of “Old Timber,” but we 
may be sure of one thing—that the timber in his composition 
was of the live oak variety, sound and unbending, like his 
patriotism. Mills was “brilliant as a meteor,’ and had a 
career as bright and almost as brief. On the breaking out 
of the Mexican war he laid aside his briefs, gave up a lucra- 
tive practice and entered the service of his country as a vol- 
unteer. In one of the battles before the City of Mexico he 
either got or took permission to join a troop of horse, and, 
impetuously charging the routed and retreating Mexican 
forces, away ahead of his party, up to the very gates of that 
city, he there “foremost fighting fell,” and there fell on that 
bloody field no nobler spirit than thine, young gallant Mills! 

The next move toward a state organization was an act by 
the Territorial Legislature passed in January, 1846. Under 
this act delegates to a convention to form a constitution for 
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the future State of Iowa were elected at the township elec- 


_ tions in April. The delegates, thirty-two in number, met in 
_ convention at Iowa City on the first Monday in May, and 


formed a constitution which was submitted to a vote of the 
people at the August election, 1846, and ratified. A procla-. 
_- mation by Governor James Clark, of the territory, followed, 
and the first election under it for State officers and members 
of the General Assembly took place in October, 1846. And 
this is “the constitution as it was.” It had a comparatively 
brief career. The people became dissatisfied with it and it 
was superceded by the constitution of 1857. 

The constitution of 1857 is not a mere transcript or com- 
pilation, made up of constitutional law, borrowed from other 
constitutions. As a matter of course, it contains many pro- 
visions taken from the old constitution and common to State 
constitutions generally; but it has the merit and distinction 
of containing some important new provisions not found, it is 
believed, in other constitutions. I will speak of one or two 
as they occur to me. Section 4 of the bill of rights con- 
tains an important provision concerning the administration 
of justice. It relates to witnesses. The statutes of Iowa, 
allthrough our early history, and down to the winter of 1856-7, 
were stained by the presence of a law born of the spirit of 
the Dred Scott decision, and based upon its principles. This 
law said, in substance, this: ‘That no negro, mulatto, or 
Indian, or black person (whatever that may mean in addition 
to the three other classes) shall be a witness in any court or in 
any case against a white person.” This law was repealed 
by the General Assembly that was in session at Lowa City 
during a part of the time that our convention was in session. 
Our convention decided to bury that law so deep that there 
should be no danger of its resurrection. Hence the provis- 
ion in these words: “Any party to a judicial proceeding 
shall have the right to use as a witness, or take the testimony 
of, any other person not disqualified on account of interest, 
who may be cognizant of any fact material to the case.” This 
provision vindicates the doctrine of the equality of men be- 
fore the law, and decrees that in all the broad limits of Iowa 
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there shall be no distinction of race or color with respect to 
the admissability of witnesses. Another new provision re- 
lates to the security of the permanent school and university 
funds. This provision amounts to an insurance of those 
funds against loss or damage, not exactly by fire, but by some 
agency worse than fire—by mismanagement, defalcation, or 
frauds of the agents or officers having charge of the funds. 
It is provided in Section 3 of Article 7, that all such losses 
shall be audited by the proper authorities and the amounts 
so audited shall be a permanent funded debt against the State 
in favor of the funds sustaining the loss bearing annual in- 
terest of not less than six percent. This provision was sug- 
gested by some heavy losses which had been suffered by 
those funds, prior to that time, by the mismanagement and 
defalcations of its custodians. It has doubtless had a salu- 
tary effect, tending to throw around those funds a degree of 
sanctity which of right belongs to them, as well as being a 
guaranty of their integrity. 

Another new constitutional provision was intended for the 
benefit of honorable members of the General Assembly. It 
was known that it sometimes happened that certain bills of 
doubtful expediency, if not something worse than that, be- 
came laws, for whose passage no member, except the mem- 
ber who introduced it, could be held directly responsible. 
The practice was apt to obtain in the last days of a session, 
when business had accumulated, and when the minds of 
members were apt to be engrossed with other matters. If 
afterwards the inquiry was made, “How did that bill pass; 
what members voted for it?” the answer would be, “Nobody 
seems to know.” The journalis silent. It simplystates that 
on such a day such a bill was read a third time and passed 
—read perhaps by its title. To the question, shall the bill 
pass, if one or two ayes were heard and no sound in the 
negative, it would be declared passed to the surprise after- 
ward of members whose want of attention allowed it to be- 
come a law. In view of this practice, and to “reform it al- 
together,” the new constitution (Section 17 of the Legislative 
Department) provides that no bill shall be passed unless by 
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the assent of a majority of all the members elected to each 


branch of the General Assembly, and the question upon the- 


final passage shall be taken immediately upon its last read- 
ing, and the yeas and nays entered on the journal. 
Now, there is another thing that the members of the con- 


~ vention of 1857 may be congratulated for having done, and 


that is for having put this fair city of Des Moines in the. 
body of the constitution as the capital of the State—for hav- 
ing rescued the question of the location of the seat of gov- 


ernment from the vortex of legislative contention, and for 


having placed it where the people could and did settle it 
maybe for all time. 

If the stately structure on yonder hill, at once a credit to- 
the state and a symbol of her greatness, whose dome seems 
ambitious of rising, like the monument of Bunker Hill, “till 
it meet the sun in its coming, until the earliest light of morn- 
ing shall gild it and parting day linger and play upon its. 
summit,’ may be supposed to have some relation to the Con-. 
stitutional Convention of 1857, and especially if the excep- 
tional growth of this beautiful city, a city which we have seen 
emerge from the chrysalis state of the “Raccoon Forks” to 
the rank of the foremost city in the State—not altogether ac- 
counted for by her natural advantages, aided by the intelli- 
gent energy of her people, may also be supposed to have 
some relation to that convention, then I say how greatly 
more than handsome, how greatly more than princely, has 
now been the recognition of that relation in the splendid re- 
ception, the cordial welcome and large-hearted hospitality, 
accorded its surviving members on this occasion by her citi- 
zens. 

I will close by saying that few periods of twenty-five years 
have possessed greater interest or greater historic impor- 
tance than that of the last quarter century. It has been an 
era remarkable for progress, expansion and improvement in 
our own country, and to some extent throughout the world. 
It has been remarkable for progress in the achievements of 
inventive genius; remarkable for progress in the useful arts 
and applied sciences; remarkable for progress in the comity 
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and solidarity of nations, and in the principles of constitu- 
tional government; remarkable for progress in freedom of 
thought, freedom of inquiry, and freedom of speech, as well 


_as for progress in civilization generally. 


Without going into detail I may say that here at home 


-we have seen our own State advance in population, develop- 


ment, wealth, influence, and in all the elements of greatness, 


‘to the rank of the foremost member of the republic. 


We have seen her achieve, by the valor of her sons, a 
record for patriotism, whose all luminous glory shall endure 


-as long as love of country and brave deeds are honored 


among men. 
We have seen our beloved country come forth from a 
baptism of fire and of blood, ‘redeemed, regenerated, and 


-disenthralled”—slavery abolished, a race enfranchised, the 


dogmas of state sovereignty, nullification, and secession, gone 
forever, and the last doubt removed that this great republic 
of ours is a nation and not a league of States—a nation 
whose citizens, north, south, east and west, pointing to our 
now all glorious flag, may join, in heart and voice, in the 
rapt acclaim 

“Forever float that standard sheet,” 


over one country, one people, one destiny. 


The Iowa dairy product last year was $42,000,000in round 
numbers. That is about twice as much as the silver product 
of the entire country. If all consumed on the farms and 
in the homes in the way of butter and milk and other dairy 
preparations were considered the showing would be still bet- 
ter for the cows of Iowa. The cows and the hens are “a very 


present help in time of need.”—Jowa State Register, Jan. 8, 
1897, 
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THE HONORABLE ALFRED HEBARD.* 


BY REY. DR. WILLIAM SALTER. 


Mr. Hebard was bora in Windham, Connecticut, May 10, 
1811; he graduated at Yale college in 1832; his favorite stu- 


dies were in civil engineering. After teaching in New Jer- 
sey, and in New London, Connecticut, he came to what was 


Wisconsin Territory in 1837, and opened and thoroughly im- 
proved a large farm ten miles west of Burlington, a few miles 
beyond where Governor Chambers, the second governor of 
Iowa Territory, afterwards made his home. He has given 


-a vivid description of those primitive days in his article on 


“The Border War Between Iowa and Missouri” (1840) in the 
first volume of this series of THE ANNALS, p. 651. Governor 
Lucas had commissioned him to raise a military company 
for that “war.” 

Mr. Hebard was present at the treaty with the Sac and 
Fox Indians, October 11, 1842, in which they ceded to the 
United States all the lands up to that time in their possession, 
retaining the occupancy of a portion until May 1, 1843, and 
of that west of a line running due north and south from the 
Painted or Red Rocks on the White Breast fork of the Des 
Moines river three years longer. ‘The large amount of land 


thus acquired,” in the language of Mr. Hebard, “has devel- 
oped a food-producing, life-sustaining capacity unsurpassed 


by any tract of like extent on the face of the earth.” At that 
treaty he served by appointment of Governor Chambers, 
with Mr. Arthur Bridgman, at that time a merchant of Bur- 
lington, afterwards of Keokuk, on a commission to examine 
the claims of traders against the Indians, and they adjusted 
claims to the amount of more than a quarter of a million of 


dollars. His article on that “Treaty and its Negotiations,” 


in the first volume of THE ANNALS, p. 397, gives the testi- 


*A fine half-tone portrait of Mr. Hebard appeared in THE ANNALS for January, 
1895, page 651. 
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mony of an eye-witness to the scenes of that memorable oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Hebard was the first city engineer employed in Bur- 
lington, and established the grades of the streets leading 
from the river bank. He constructed the bridges on the road 
which the United States government opened from Burling- 
ton to the “Indian Agency,” where,the treaty referred to was 
made. 

He was chosen a representative from Des Moines county 
to the Third, Fourth, and Sixth Legislative Assemblies of 
Towa Territory, and to the First General Assembly of the 
State, and senator from Montgomery, Fremont and Page 
counties in the Sixteenth and from Montgomery, Adams and 
Mills counties in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nine- 
teenth General Assemblies. In these bodies he gained uni- 
versal respect and esteem for his personal qualities and for 
his wisdom and moderation in law-making. 

Upon the apportionment of the “Land Grant” to rail- 
roads in Iowa (1856), Mr. Hebard made surveys of a route 
for the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Company 
through the southern counties. In this work he crossed the 
State four times, running lines and taking levels over track- 
less prairies, fording streams, exposed to scorching suns or 
driving storms, and sheltered at night, if at all, under a can- 
vas-covered wagon. Of three surveys made his was adopted, 
with a few deviations. When the party of surveyors of which 
he was chief reached the valley of the Nishnabotana, as they 
camped for the night, Mr. Hebard said: “Here will be a 
depot.” In that expectation, and impressed with the beauty 
of the region and its promise of agricultural wealth, he with 
others purchased the land, and the town of Red Oak was 
surveyed and platted. He subsequently purchased a large 
farm in the vicinity. 

During the war of the Rebellion he was employed in 
bridge and railroad construction for the government in Mis- 


souri and Tennessee, to aid in the movement and support of 


the Union forces. After the war he made his home at Red 


« 


ae in the Sepeeen of the comfort, dignity and honor his 
= industry, enterprise and public spirit had won. 


Mr. Hebard was a man of splendid physique, of large: 
frame, symmetrical, and in appearance recalled Charles: 
Sumner to those who knew them both. In moral force his. 

_ character was equally strong and balanced. The soul of sin- 

cerity and honor, he had a fine modesty of nature, was never 


_ given to the language of profession or protestation, but 


4 of quiet manners and simple speech. High-minded and un- 
a assuming he never sought office, but gained the suffrages of 
@ his fellow-citizens from their confidence in his superior in- 
3 telligence and in his uprightness. Out of the humble be- 
A ginnings in the “Black Hawk Purchase,” to which he came 
before the Territory of Iowa was organized, he lived to see 
the rise and growth of a commonwealth that is not inferior 
in the highest qualities to any other State in the Union. It 
is as he called it, “a grand civil and political development 
without historic parallel.” His “Recollections of Early Ter- 
ritorial Days” in volume II, p. 212, 3d series of Tor ANNALS, 
_ and his Address before the Pioneer Law-Makers’ Associa, 
tion at their Second Reunion, February 17, 1890, are valua- 
ble contributions to Iowa history. On the latter occasion he 
said: 

“That a Commonwealth of two millions of people, very generally in an 
enviable condition of cultureand independence, should read their whole his- 
tory within a period running back littlemore thana single generation seems 
akin to the marvellous: yet such is the fact. It isa bare half-century since 
enterprise first crossed the Father of Waters on our eastern border and 
commenced her busy work in circumstances as primitive as could be. 
Camping in groves that fringed the water-courses, our pioneers lived in 
cabins made of logs, uncleaned of bark, with doors made of split clap- 
boards, and greased paper for windows. Nothing daunted they saw promise 
ahead; willing hearts and working hands wasted no time. A common in- 
terest suggested rules to govern their intercourse, and neighborhood or- 
ganizations enforced those rules under the name of “Club Law.” No re- 
ports are on record, but to this day memory endorses the prompt and just 
decisions of those early times. Kindred circumstances begat kindly social 
relations, and no new-comer, when ready to raise his rude cabin-home, 
failed to find strong hands to give him the needful lift. Then followed the 
simple spread of coffee and good cheer, more enjoyable 
banquet or fashionable lunch that modern society contrives. 


than any royal 
Courage and 


persevering industry started the > early settlers on a career of s 
has had but little interruptio “from that day to this. We use no high- 


that we have attained a condition of material prosperity and beac nse 
civilization which ranks us high among our elder sister States. 

“Had the Creator given us a choice of all the lands He had made we 
could not have made a selection preferable to the one Providence has as- 
signed us. Located in that belt of latitude which has nursed and nurtured | 
the energy, the activity, the push and the progress of the world, it has ae 
soil not generally, but universally. of. great productive capacity; nota 
single acre between the great rivers, save the wash of some water-course 
or some precipitous bluff, but is capable of becoming a garden of profit 
and pleasure. There is not a mountain, not a hill even. to subtract a single 
rod from the productive area. Valleys there are, eroded by the action of 
our streams, and intervening divides that only reach in elevation the com- 
mon level, thus securing perfect drainage without a foot of waste. Notedious 
monotony.tires the eye of the traveler. A succession of valleys and divides, 
veined by graceful contours of surface, furnish pictures of beanty at almost 
every stage. Sofarasour earthly homesare concerned, we are certainly a fa- 
vored people compared with any other past or present. Range the éarth 
from pole to pole, go with the sun around its central circle, read history 
from Eden down, search and examine and then say what the age or where 
the land in which man ever had heritage like ours.” 


One of the founders of Red Oak, where was Mr. Hebard’s 
home for the last twenty-eight years, it is the testimony of 
his townsmen that the character of that flourishing city “for 
culture, enterprise, philanthropy and righteousness, has been 
achieved through his influence as largely, perhaps, as through 
any other single person.” He was for many years chairman 
of the school board and his last public service was an address 
at a quarter-centennial school celebration. 

Through life he maintained the habit of regular attendance 
upon public worship; at Burlington in the Congregational 
church of that city; during his residence in St. Louis in Dr. 


Post’s congregation. His pastor at Red Oak, Rey. E. ©. 
Moulton, says: 


“His was a truly reverent soul. He was a firm believer in Christianity 
as he understood it. Although not technically a member of it, this church 
lay very near his heart. He gave liberally to its support and his counsel 
was frequently sought and highly prized. During my occupancy of the 
pulpit he has rarely been absent from either morning or evening service, 
except when away from the city. His good grey head and reverent and 
intelligent face were an inspiration to the pastor. The incense of prayer 


sounding adjectives, no self-extolling phrases, but take pride in believing se 
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eo ing Gail from the family altar spread fragrance through his home. 
ar "Those who knew him would as soon have thought of oehiigs in auestion 


: accurate as those traced by his unerring compass over the prairies. He was’ 

_ aliving commentary on the words, ‘The hoary head is a crown of glory if 
it be found in the way of righteousness.’ Courteous in his social relations, 
considerate of others, kind to those needing kindness, he was a typical 
American gentleman of the old school, the highest product of American 
civilization. We temper our sorrow, therefore, that we shall no more be- 
hold that crown of glory and that benignant face beneath it, with gratitude 
for the long and noble and complete life of Alfred Hebard.” 

His home life was adorned with every domestic virtue 
cand with supreme content. He married Miss Ann M. Hunt- 
ington, of Campello, North Bridgewater, Massachusetts, April 
‘20, 1841; she was the daughter of Rev. Daniel Huntington 
and granddaughter of General Jedidiah Huntington, one of 
Washington’s aids in the Revolutionary war. Directly upon 
their marriage they came to Burlington. In recalling those 
days Mrs. Hebard says: 


“T shall never forget how the city of Burlington looked to me then or 
how grateful I felt to Dr. Seth S. Ransom for insisting on our removal from 
its forlorn hotel to his house until my husband could secure a conveyance 
from the farm to take us home. Stumps were in the streets and everything 
-else looked new and forbidding. Our farm house had not one finished room 
in it, but it was home, and seemed delightful after the long tedious journey 
by river and canal. Young people in these days begin married life with 
luxuries, but they cannot appreciate them as those do who began as we did 
with only a shelter and gathered their comforts one by one.” 

In the summer of 1896 Mr. Hebard visited New England 
as was his wont, and intended returning in season to attend 
the celebration of the Semi-centennial of the State at Bur- 
lington. While at Block Island he was suddenly seized with 
gangrene in his foot, and after five weeks painful illness died 
onthe 21st of September at the home of his sister in New 
London, Connecticut, aged 85 years, 4 months, il days. On the 
following Sunday memorial services were held at Red Oak, 
when tender and beautiful tributes to his life and character 
were rendered by the Rev. E. C. Moulton, the Hon. N. We 
Merritt and Judge H. E. Deemer. This article is indebted for 
some of its statements to those addresses. In the language of 


Judge Deemer : 
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“And now, farewell, thou noble, generous, gentle, kindly man, strange: : 
mixture of Hawkeye and Yankee, of Puritan and Pioneer! Thy life’s work 


is ended; thy summons has come. Simplicity, kindness and the true po- 


liteness of a Christian gentleman were in thy keeping. Thy life has been — 


an inspiration and is worthy of emulation. The men of thy generation are 
nearly all gone, but their influence will abide forever. Itmay be truthfully” 
said of thee : 


‘His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that uature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man,’” 


Buruineron, Iowa, March 15, 1897. 


Asout all there is left of the old wild life among the 
Indian tribes now occupying Indian Territory, is the tribal 
form of government. In other particulars these people con- 
form very well in their ways and customs to the grade of 
civilization to be seen among the whites of the southwest. 
The last census of the Territory showed a red population of 
50,000 and a white population of 300,000, the latter being 
the tenants-at-will of the red landlord class that has grown 
rich from rentals and leaseholds. The five tribes are so 
thrifty and prosperous that they have been humorously 
called “tanned Yankees.” They have a great many men of 
wealth who maintain a lobby at Washington to labor against 
any change in a status that might take their rich lands from 
them, at an upset price, and open the country to actual and 
permanent settlement as Oklahoma was opened a few years. 
ago.— Burlington Post, January 80, 1897. 


Morean L. Reno, formerly Treasurer of State, was killed 
in one of Sully’s late battles with the Indians. He was form- 
erly a partner of J. C. Culbertson in the banking business at 
Towa City, and at the time of his death was Commissary of 
the Sixth Iowa Cavalry.—lowa State Register, Sept. 10, 1864.. 
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An Iowa Missionary Patriarch. 
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AN IOWA MISSIONARY PATRIARCH. — 


—— 


BY THE LATE DR. GEORGE F. MAGOUN. 


In Volume II of the 3d series of TE ANNALS, pp. 526- 


529, the present writer sketched in a few words the unique 


career of one of the most single-hearted and revered of the 
builders of Iowa, Rev. Asa Turner—known for thirty years 
as “Father Turner of Denmark.” Having a few years since, 
at the request of his family and other friends, prepared a 
biography of this notable Christian patriarch,* I readily 
comply with the desire of the conductor of THE ANNALS to 
place upon its pages a more adequate sketch. 

“Father Turner” came of Massachusetts Revolutionary 
and Puritan stock. His grandfather was a patriotic soldier, 
who was at Bunker Hill and at the surrender of Burgoyne, 
and died in winter quarters near Albany. The patriarch was 
himself born at Templeton, Worcester county, Massachu- 
setts, one of seven townships granted to soldiers of the Nar- 
ragansett War, and known as “Narragansett No. 6.” It lies 
between Wachusett Ridge and the valley of the Connecticut, 


and the first house was built on the grant in1751. The 


Turner place was a rock-bound farm of 160 acres, looking 
eastward toward Gardner, on which a hard-working farmer 
brought up eight children. One of the younger sons became 
well known as Prof. J. B. Turner of Illinois college at Jack- 
sonville, by his connection with the grant of Congress for 
Agricultural colleges and the Osage Orange hedge plant. 
Asa was born July 11, 1799. 

He fitted for Yale college at Amherst academy, the pre- 
cursor of Amherst college. Mary Lyon of Mt. Holyoke was 
one of his fellow siudents. Men afterwards eminent in 
church and state, in law and literature, were his college class- 


*©Aca Turner, a Home Missionary Patriarch and His Times,” by George F. Magoun, 
D. D., First President of Iowa College, pp. 345, Boston and C hicago Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, 1889. 
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mates. He led in the religious life of Yale. Of twenty-five: 
classmates who became ministers, two took the wrong side 
in a college rebellion over “conic sections,” Drs. Wm. Adams. 
and Horace Bushnell. Turner stood for law and order and 
the government. When religious interest revived in Yale,. 
students flocked to his room for counsel and help by prefer- 
' ence. 

. Taking three years of theological study at Yale, after 
graduating B. A., he joined an “Tllinois Association” of seven 
who pledged themselves to missionary preaching and the 
planting of a college in Illinois. The State had come into 
the Union in 1818, and in 1830, when this “association” of 
New England students gave themselves to its upbuilding, had 
157,445 souls. The seven men were Drs. Grosvenor, Bald- 
win and Sturtevant, Rev. Messrs. Jenney, Kirby, Brooks 
and Turner, to whom soon five others were added, Hale, 
Barnes, Bascom, Carter and Farnham. Later, Lemuel Fos- 
ter and Dr. Edward Beecher joined in their work. The lat- 
ter became the first president of their college at Jacksonville ; 
Sturtevant the first professor and second president, and Gros- 
venor also a professor. Baldwin pioneered in Southern 
Illinois in 1829, and later, organized Monticello Female 
Seminary. Turner was sent to Quincy, a small frontier town, 
in 1830. His last year in theology had been largely occu- 
pied with raising $10,000 in New England for Illinois college- 
at Jacksonville. 


At Hartford, Connecticut, August 31, 1830, he married 
Martha, daughter of Isaac D. Bull, M. D., his youngest child, 
fair, gentle, winning, and well educated at Litchfield in the © 
school of the Misses Beecher—Catharine E. and Harriet E. 
Arriving at Quincy (a hamlet begun some eight or nine years 
before) in November, he preached in the court house to 
fourteen hearers. At the site of Chicago there were then 
a dozen families: seven years later the village of Spring- 
field became the State capital (in place of Kaskaskia) and 
four years after was incorporated. One frame building 
had gone up at Quincy: there were about 400 people, mostly 
from New England, who had had preaching six times in 
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4 eighteen months. The Methodists were on hand; Peter 


‘Cartwright, the presiding elder, having a district 600 
miles long, running up into Wisconsin. Mr. Turner had 


very soon as long a range and actually twice visited 


_the Galena lead mines to preach, which Cartwright never 


did. Plenty of opportunity for hard work and a good deal 
of it, with hardship and self-denial ad libitum. “One room 
for study, sitting room, bed room, kitchen and dairy,” “the 
most comfortable room {frame house] in Quincy.” In it, 
“best bureau, two tables, three trunks, six chairs, two medi- 
cine chests, two writing desks, cupboard, and several other [!} 
pieces, besides bedstead.” “We have plenty of wood 
(My. Turner cuts it himself.)” ‘‘We live mostly on wheat 
batter-cakes and corn-dodgers; now and then I bake a ‘pone’ 
or loaf of bread.” So wrote the slight and frail-looking, but 
feurless Yankee missionary’s wife. He was himself of large, 
strong frame, wonted to severe toil on a rocky farm. His 
college ‘‘athletics” his brother and fellow student, Jona B., 
has thus described: ‘wherever chance presented we ‘rowed’ 
with the spade and ‘played ball’ with the buck-saw, for our 
amusement, at no cost and some little profit.’ They were 
working their way through Yale, boarding themselves “at a 
cost of thirty-seven and a half to seventy-five cents a week.” 
He probably never heard till the day of his death the new 
word “altruism;’ but the philosophy of the subject never 
furnished such examples of cheerful, happy self-sacrifice for 
others. as the practical every day lives of these beginners of 
Christian civilization in early Illinois. 

No statistics can record the manifold labors involved. 
Preaching, organizing churches, lecturing on temperance and 
founding societies for this and anti-slavery reform, hunting 
up scattered Christians in the wilderness, where now are a 
dozen populous and prosperous Illinois counties, stimulating 
eommon schools and the higher education, drawing young 
men and young women of promise to college and seminary 
from the prairies and the forests, toning up moral sentiment 
and public opinion in countless ways, persuading substantial, 
well-principled laymen with families to take up and occupy 
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new lands, besides benevolent industries which cannot be 
classified or described—these things, unappreciated, un- 
known, even unimagined, by millions who enjoy the fruits of | 
them, are the broad, rich basis of the beautiful and powerful 
social structures of today—east of the Father of Waters. 

It was in July, 1838, that this notable pioneer moved his 
family and home across the Father of Rivers to the little 
hamlet which was beginning to be Denmark. He had been 
there in May organizing a church with another memorable 
and most useful pioneer, Rey. Julius. A. Reed, late of Dav- 
enport, then his neighbor at Warsaw, Illinois. In Jan., 1837, 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Reed had preached in “Rat Row” at 
Keokuk, two years and a half before Rev. Samuel Clarke 
[M. E.] preached there ina grove.* There had been preach- 
ers on the soil before for a day, Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, as far back as 1798. Dr. Reed had seen uninhabited 
Towa in 1833, looking west from Commerce, “cousisting of 
one log cabin and a corn-field;’ Mr. Turner again in 1834, 
coming down the Mississippi from the lead mines on a steam- 
er; in 1836 he and Rev. Mr. Kirby had explored “the Black 
Hawk Purchase” for missionary purposes, as far up as Crow 
Creek, Scott county. ‘As to the country,” he reported, “but 
one objection” (to the Home Missionary headquarters in 
New York city): “It is so beautiful there might be an un- 
willingness to exchange it for the paradise above.” 

Mr. Turner found here a settlement of New Englanders 
as he had at Quincy. Some of them had come west by his 
own influence. His church was the first Congregational 
church in Iowa, west of the Mississippi, indeed, and he was 
the first installed pastor of any denomination in the Terri- 
tory. Giving it half his time, and half to the home mission- 
ary agency, till he was succeeded in 1845 by Dr. Reed, the 
Illinois pioneer of 1830-38 duplicated here his laborious life 
and manifold usefulness. I need not duplicate the story. 
He remained pastor until October, 1868, thirty years, a length 
of service in one church only surpassed by that of Dr. A. B. 


*See sketch by Hon, S. M. Clarke, THe ANNALS, July, 1894, p. 456. 
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Robbins at Muscatine, fifty-two years, and that of Dr. Wm. 
Salter at Burlington, fifty years.* His last seventeen years 
were passed at Oskaloosa, with Mrs. C. P. Searle, his daugh- 
ter. Asstroke of paralysis came in 1878; death in December, 
1885, at the age of eighty years, six months. 

All the religious and educational bodies of which he was 
a member expressed by resolution their sense of the value 
-and nobleness of his character. He had been an original 
trustee of Illinois College, but resigned after coming to Iowa. 
Denmark Academy and Iowa College, the oldest trustee of 
which he had been from their foundation to his death, with 
the Denmark Association and the State General Association, 


honored him as their oldest member by emphatic and affec- 


tionate testimony. No man in Iowa was so reverenced when 
he died. 

What was there in this pioneer and patriarch that so 
drew the love and veneration of the best men of his genera- 
tion? He impressed and influenced men by the power of 
plain, transparent, exalted character and shrewd sense. Like 
his father, “Old Capt. Asa” of Templeton, Worcester county, 
he was, “wholly immovable in all his convictions of right and 
-duty except by processes of reason.” A pretty solid foun- 
dation, that for life-long trust and honor from one’s fellow- 
men. Like his mother, he had a quick and affectionate tem- 
perament and unbounded power of sympathy, which all mel- 
lowed into “his benign and gracious patriarchial manners as 
-age wore on.” He was a man of quaint and quiet humor, 
and as many good stories have been told of the enjoyable 
‘things he said, and the notably characteristic things he did, 


. 9 ") 
-as ever were treasured touching the rare “characters” among 
the old time New England clergy. His hits were shrewd and 


incisive, but never biting. This keen sense of the ludicrous 


-saved him in many an awkward turn of circumstances from 


embarrassment. Among his own Denmark flock personal 
and religious veneration steadied their sobriety under what- 


*Dr. Salter’s 48th anniversary of his installation was Sunday, Dec. 30, 1894. 
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ever unexpected sallies of his mother wit.* The simple, un- 
affected dignity of bearing that marked the fathers in church 
and state in past generations hung naturally and easily about. 
him. Men received kindly and. respectfully from him what 
they would not from others. Everybody had absolute con- 
fidence in his unselfish benevolence, however amusingly it 
expressed itself. The self-denial, courage, and steady con- 
sistency of his labors for his fellow men never failed. I once 
heard an early associate say of him to those present: “LI 
never saw anything in him that was selfish.” He was no 
more the “father” of all in his home-group of vigorous sons 
and beautiful daughters, than he was in larger assemblages. 
He never outgrew what made him one of the most loving and 
genial of quick-witted men. . 

Among the notable things in his active career was the stand. 
he took for temperance and anti-slavery in both states in which 
he lived. The former subject had not then been so swept into 
the seething circles of politics and the struggles for law re- 
form as the latter. In Quincy, on his own account and that 
of Dr. David Nelson—the noted evangelist in Kentucky and 
Missouri, and author of “The Cause and Cure of Infidelity” 
and of the hymn ‘My Days are Gliding Swiftly By”—he faced. 
mobs raging and rioting around the church building. At 
Alton, just before the murder of Rey. E. P. Lovejoy, he was 
chairman of the meeting (1836,) which formed the first Anti- 
Slavery society in Illinois. Denmark was always one of the 
chief stations on ‘Fhe Underground Railroad” in Towa, and, 
being near the Missouri line, often threatened on these ac- 
counts with being burnt down. The people voted all one 


*It was simply inevitable that a church and a settlement with such a leader and. 
teacher of the highest things should become a model to others. It had all the order- 
liness, unity, consistency, moral and social reliability which mark the most stable of 
rural communities. As an index of this, the office of clerk in the Congregational 
church—long the only one in the town—has been held for nearly fifty-six years con- 
tinuously by one man, Deacon Oliver Brooks, who came from New England in the 
autumn of 1838, With minute and scrupulous care he has recorded, not only the. 
names of all persons received and dismissed, but all the deaths, marriages, and other: 
details which go to make a complete history of this old Puritan church, and so of the 
town. But one is now left of those whose pastor and religious guide Father Turner be- 

- came in August, 1838; but there has been a notable successive membership of Chris- 
tian people like their pastor and deacon in sobriety, consistency, devoutness and ele-- 
vated purposes in life. No Iowa community has had so large a proportion of them.. 
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way—tfor temperance and against slavery. The pastor— 
there was no other for many years—was often reproached 


4 for his preaching on these subjects. When the late U. S.. 


Senator Grimes had been nominated for Governor by his 
political party, then in a well-nigh hopeless minority, and 


the anti-slavery hosts gathered at Crawfordsville, Washing- 


_ ton county, (1854) to find out what course their principles 


required them to take, a Denmark deacon was made chair- 
man of the convention—one of the most resolute and potent. 
ever held on our soil—and Father Turner chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. For the latter place it was not so 
much as imagined that any one else had the needful wisdom. 
The turning point in this historic convention is given by the 
writer (who was present) in his life of Father Turner, where 
these reform incidents are related in full. (“A Home Mis- 
sionary Patriarch,” pp. 155-165, and 279-292.) Father T. 
had taken me to his place of entertainment. At his lodg- 
ings we canvassed the situation till about midnight—then 
slept upon it. The next morning, while his room-mate was 
dressing, Father Turner wrote on the back of a letter in pencil 
this unique and characteristically terse “platform,” probably 
now first published - | 

“Wuereas (1), The Nebraska Bill is the great question of national poli- 
tics, and, 

“Wares (2), The Maine Law is the great question of State politics; 


therefore, 
“Resolved, That we will vote for James W. Grimes of Des Moines coun- 


ty, for Governor.” 

Vehement debate over this for half a day. “It had been 
hailed with universal merriment when first read for its unex- 
pected quality and pith; it was passed with a roar of unan- 
imity by the most intense and vehement of popular assem- 
blies.” “Its brevity——not likely to be imitated by such con- 
ventions!—and the shrewdness which excluded argument 
and epithet from it made it a chief factor in inaugurating the 
career of one of the ablest of State governors and one of the 
wisest of United States senators.”* Abolitionists, Free Soil- 


*Life p. 287. 
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ers, and Liberty Party men, with Whigs and Democrats 
whose minds were made up and whose hearts were aflame 
against slavery, carried that platform in the election, though 
no one else of Goy. Grimes’s associates on his party ticket 
was elected. The patriarch’s penciled platform revolution- 
ized Iowa on the issues of the hour. 

It did more. License of the liquor traffic had prevailed 
in our State from the times of the Indians down. Temper- 
ance men will recall how early 1854 was in the history of the 
old Maine Law. There were temperance men at work all 
over our new State; Father Turner and Goy. Grimes had 
been among the first temperance speakers in the southeast- 
ern section. Mr. Grimes had not at first entire confidence 
that the Maine Law plank in his Crawfordsville platform 
would suit our heterogeneous population. But after canvass- 
ing the two southern tiers of counties through to the Mis- 
souri River, he wrote me from Council Bluffs: “After I get 
home and rest, I shall canvass the two eastern tiers along the 
Mississippi up to and beyond Dubuque; and in my speeches 
1 shall take ground for the Maine Law.” He did this, with 
his wonted shrewdness and force. Meantime, three promi- 
nent citizens of Davenport, who zealously supported him, 
two of whom had been Democrats, Hon. Hiram Price and 
John L. Davies and David 8. True, Esqs., were framing our 
first prohibitory law,* the main provisions of which still stand 
on our statute book. Political parties had not then taken 
sides on that issue, and Gov. Grimes’s administration was 
signalized by its enactment. 

Father Turner’s agency in originating and establishing 
our two oldest institutions of education, Denmark Academy 
and Iowa College, is on record in these pages.{ He stands 
historically as the projector and leading founder of both, 
Paper projects, earlier and later, had nothing to do with 
their organization,—neither the “Philandrian” at Denmark, 


*Hon. B. F. Gue’s sketch, ANNALS, Vol, I, p. 588. 
{See Hon. B. F. Gue’s sketch of Hon. Hiram Price, ANNALS, January, 1895, 


tSee the writer’s sketch of ‘The Iowa Band of 1843,’’ ANNALS, Vol, I, 3d Series, 
p. 525, 1894. 
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1838, the Yale project of 1837, nor the “University” proposed 
twenty years later than these at Grinnell. In 1842, the year 
before the Academy was chartered, Father Turner made the 
first suggestion of a college to Dr. J. A. Reed. When “the 
Iowa Band” of 1843 arrived (at Denmark, most of them) in 
November of the following year it was found to have oc- 


curred to them also (later), and they joined the college coun- 


cils. The patriarch’s agency in bringing these eleven young 
preachers to the Territory is already recorded.* To what 
public man in our history as a commonwealth was it ever 
given to start so many permanent influences of the highest 
character in its infant and growing life? To whom shall the 
name of benefactor of Lowa be generously accorded, if not to 
this humble-minded, whole-hearted, intensely consecrated 
Christian preacher, of large plans and most multifarious la- 
bors—the pioneer of pioneers? 

Our historical scholars are beginning to appreciate the 
place of the pioneer in our national history. Says one of 
these:+ “Civilization in America has followed the arteries 
made by geology, pouring an ever richer tide through them ;” 
“the true point of view in the history of this nation is not 
the Atlantic coast, it is the Great West,” “the growth of 
nationalism and the evolution of American political institu- 
tions were dependent on the advance of the frontier.” He 
distributes this into six great particulars.{ Now that we are 
told§ that “there can no longer be said to be a frontier line,” 
all the more honor and reverence should be done to the 
grand men who half a century ago made the advancing line 
of Christian civilization, as it pressed upon savage life and 
the wilderness, noble and powerful enough to exert so mem- 
orable and benignant an influence upon our fortunes and 


*Ibid and the Life of the Patriarch, p. 223-230. He had previously brought hither 
Rey. Messrs. Gaylord and Reed, and afterwards others. 

+Prof. F. J. Turner, Ph. D., Professor of American History in State University of 
Wisconsin. ‘‘The Significance of the Frontier in American History,” pp. 34. Pub- 
lished by State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1894. 

tid. pp. 2, 13, 22. 

§ Census of 1890, quoted by Prof. Turner, pp, &. 


character as a people. Time alone is lacking to make them 
illustrious. iS 


; Nowa The above article was written about two years before the death 


_ of the distinguished author, which will account for some discrepancies due 
to the lapse of time. It was deemed best, however, to print it as it came 


from his own pen. 


Firry Yuars Aco.—Fifty years ago all the inhabitants of 
Polk county could have stood upon the space occupied by 


‘this [Van Ginkel Building] roof. Fifty years ago, if one 
-could have climbed to this lofty elevation, what would he 


have seen? <A row of cabins up and down the two rivers, a 
few straggling cabins here and there, and a vast open space 
where our city now stands, dotted here and there with hazel 
brush and an occasional duck pond. There are a few men 
living today who will tell you, if you ask them, that where 
the Rock Island depot and the Morgan House now stand, 
there was a famous duck pond or slough, which extended 
diagonally across our city from one river to the other. All 
was .open space as far as the eye could see, where game 
abounded and from which the hunter never returned empty 
handed. 'To the north, south, east and west was not the sign 
of a habitation, unless of a hardy backwoodsman or two who 
kept ever on the van of civilization. Fifty years ago, and 
what a change from a straggling frontier post without a name, 
to the modern city of fifty-four square miles and 70,000 in- 
habitants, with millions of wealth and a civilization of any 
spot the peer, with the latest improved methods of travel 
and communication, instead of the stage coach and the sad- 
dlebags mail. * * * A view like this is like unrolling 
the panorama of one’s life, or like climbing a high mountain 
and looking back upon the path of ascent, marking here and 
there a camping place, a grave, a misfortune or a triumph, 
as the well-known spots come up in memory. It is well to 
rejoice at past triumphs, as it will give courage, maybe, for 
future trials— Des Moines Mail and Times, July 11, 1895. 
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BY PROF. ARTHUR G. LEONARD. 


From advance sheets of Vol. VI of the Iowa Geological Reports. 

It is now nearly two hundred years since the white man 
discovered lead in the Upper Mississippi region. In 1700 
the French explorer Le Sueur made an expedition up the 
great river from New Orleans in search of ores. Heascended 
as far as the Saint Peters River, now the Minnesota, and, it 
is generally supposed, observed lead at several points along 
the “Father of Waters.” It is interesting to note that as 
long ago as 1752 the lead region of the Upper Mississippi 
was located on a map published during that year by Philippe 
Bauche.* The mines are also mentioned briefly in an article 
by M. Guettard in the same volume, pp. 189-220, where they 
are described as being very rich. 

In 1788 the first mining was done within the territory of 
what is now the State of Iowa. In that year Julien Dubuque, 
a native of Canada, obtained from the Sacs and Foxes a 
grant or lease of land for mining purposes. His claim in- 
eluded seven leagues on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
from the mouth of the Little Maquoketa to the Tete des 
Morts and three leagues deep. The area includes most of 


the productive crevices of Dubuque county. Lead is reported 


to have been discovered here seven years previously by the 
wife of Peosta. Dubuque at once took possession of 
his claim and began mining operations. The place became 
known as “Spanish Mines” or more commonly as Dubuque’s 
Lead mines. In 1796 he petitioned Carondelet, the Span- 
ish Governor of Louisiana, that the tract be granted him by 
patent from the Spanish government. His request was al- 
lowed and was subsequently confirmed by the board of land 
commissioners of Louisiana. Dubuque continued to develop 


his prospects until his death in 1810. 


*Histoire le L’ Academie Royale des Sciences, 1752. 
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It was twenty years later however, before the mines of the 
State began to be actively developed. During 1830 several 
miners from Galena, influenced by the reports they had 
heard of the Dubuque region, crossed the river and obtain- 
ing the consent of the Indians commenced work where the 
city now stands. One of the first to be opened was the Lang- 
worthy crevice on Eagle Point avenue. 

But the land on the west of the Mississippi, though it had 
come under the control of the United States by the Louisiana. 
purchase still belonged to the Indians, and the government, 
to keep the treaty with them soon ordered the miners to leave 
and subsequently sent troops from Prairie du Chien to en- 
force the order. 

Two years later, at the close of the Black Hawk war, the 
large tract known as the Black Hawk purchase, including 
one-third of the present area of Iowa, was. ceded to the 
United States by the Sacs and Foxes. After the completion 
of the treaty negotiations the miners again crossed over into: 
the much coveted region where they built cabins and com- 
menced to take out considerable ore. Buta second time they 
were forced to leave because the treaty had not been ratified. 
In June, 1833, the treaty went into effect, and the way was at 
length clear for settlers to take possession of the land. Dur- 


ing the next few years large numbers flocked in, prospecting . 


was actively carried on and many mines were soon in opera- 
tion. 

A superintendent of mines was appointed by the govern- 
ment and a system of permits to miners and smelters was 
adopted. For some years the smelters were required to pay 
six per cent. of all the lead produced. This tax was the 
cause of much dissatisfaction and was abolished at the end 
of ten years. 

The first “legislation” in Iowa dates from 1830. In June 
of that year a number of miners met on the banks of the 
Mississippi and enacted regulations to govern them in their 
relations to each other. One of the articles was that “every 
man shall hold 200 yards square of ground by working said 
ground one day in six.” The most productive period of the 


———— ee 
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Dubuque mines was probably during the years 1835 to 1849. 


_ No record was kept of the amount produced nor can this’ 


now be accurately ascertained. Owen* gives the output for. 
1839 as over 3,000,000 pounds. In 1854 8,770,000 pounds. 
of lead were exported from Dubuque. 

Furnaces were early established for smelting purposes. 
Lhe first contrivance employed was the primitive one of the: 
Indians, though on a larger scale. A foundation or platform: 
of rock was built about fifteen feet square, the cracks between. 
the stones being carefully filled, and the platform made to 
slope towards the center. A layer of logs was placed on the 
rude hearth thus constructed, then a layer of ore and so al- 
ternately until there was enough for the blast. The wood. 
was then fired and the pile allowed to burn down. The metal 
as it melted sought the lower part of the platform, where it 
was drawn off from time to time. This process was very 
wasteful, as besides consuming great quantities of timber it 
secured less than 50 per cent. of thelead. The rich slag thus 
left behind was eagerly sought in later years. 

The next method of smelting employed was what is known 
as the cupola furnace, a great improvement over the former 
system, since by its use 65 to 70 per cent. of the lead was 
obtained. In 1834 Peter Lorimier built one of these furnaces 
at the mouth of Catfish creek, this being the first of the kind 
in the State. The next year two others were constructed,. 
one on the little Maquoketa and another in the city of Du- 
buque. But it still remained true that quite a large per cent. 
of mineral was not extracted, and this loss brought about the 
adoption of the hearth furnace. The first one of these 
erected in America for smelting lead ore was built in Wis- 
consin in 1835, about midway between Dubuque and Mineral 
Point. The second in the country, and the first im Lowa, was 
located on Catfish creek, just above Rock Dale in Dubuque 
county. This furnace, which has played an important part 
in the mining industry of the State, has been in operation 
more or less since its establishment, and it is still running. 
[See engraving. | 


*Ex. Doc. ist Sess. 26 Cong. Vol. VI, 39-40. 
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_ With the hearth furnace practically all of the lead is ex- 
tracted from the ore, and hence it isso much superior to the 
earlier processes employed that it soon replaced them. There 
were several of these furnaces in the vicinity of Dubuque. 
Besides the one already mentioned, may be named Mr. Brun- 
skill’s, on Catfish creek near Center Grove, and Nathan 
Simpson’s, not far northeast of Dubuque. 

Tt was not until 1860 that zine came into the market, and 
since then the production of this kindred metal has rapidly 
increased. During the ten years previous to 1882 the output 
of zinc more than doubled that of lead, while in 1889, ac- 
cording to the last federal census, the production was 13 to 
1 for the entire region. 

The principal ore of zinc now shipped from the Iowa 
mines is the carbonate, or “dry bone” of the miners. Until 
some thirteen years ago this material was regarded as worth- 
less and was thrown away on the dump piles, or the work- 
ings were abandoned when it appeared. 

In the fall of 1880 two wagon loads were taken to Benton, 
Wisconsin, and sold for $16 a ton. So far as known, this 
was the first zine ore marketed from the mines of the State, 
and from this time on the carbonate has been removed in 
rapidly increasing amounts. The first mine to be worked for 
zine was the McNulty (often called the Avenue Top) at the 
head of Julien avenue, Dubuque. This had previously been 
operated for lead, and $25,000 worth is said to have been 
taken from it. The galena gave out in the crevices and a 
short distance beyond the zine carbonate began to appear. 
It is estimated that this mine has yielded not less than $50,- 
000 worth of zine. After the sale of the first “dry bone” many 
began at once to search for it, and numerous mines were soon 
being operated. Old lead diggings that had been abandoned 
when the associated metal began to appear, were again 
opened up and worked. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


EARLIER HISTORY. 


In the leading article of this number of Tar ANNALS Prof. 
Samuel Calvin, of the State University, who is also our State 
Geologist, presents a most interesting outline of the Glacial 
History of our State. It has been well known that Iowa was 
within the region covered in remote times with great sheets 
of ice; but that it passed through so many vicissitudes as 
those set forth by Prof. Calvin has not been known to or 
surmised by even the most advanced specialists in that field - 
of exploration. Many of the facts set forth in this paper are 
new and now published for the first time. They have been 
developed in the most recent work of the Iowa Geological 
Survey, and point unmistakably to farther discoveries 
and to wider extensions of knowledge in that direc- 
tion. Another paper of interest and value might be 
written upon “What the Glaciers have done for Iowa.” This 
would show how our soil of unsurpassed fertility was made 
from primordial rocks, which were ground into fine sand and 
impalpable powder by the great ice sheets which covered 
our State and regions farther north during untold centuries. 
It would show how great bowlders—some of which found 
their way into the structure of our magnificent State Capitol 
—had been torn from their parent ledges in the far north 
and brought thither. In fact, no portion of the geological 
past has so largely influenced the present as the Pleistocene 
period, the one treated in this admirable paper. The present 
courses of the rivers, so large a factor in the location of cities 
and towns, the rapids at Keokuk, the character of our present 
plant life, and many other important results, are all due to 
so called “accidents” of the glacial period. The copper nug- 
get mentioned in the article as the gift of Col. Warren 8. 
Dungan to the Historical Department, has had “a strange, 
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eventful history.” Its migrations under the great sheet of 
ice are fully set forth. Since it was exhumed from the spot. 
where its long slow journey terminated, it has become an ob- 
ject of interest far beyond our State. It attracted much at- 
tention in the New Orleans Exposition of 1884-5 and has been 
mentioned in popular and scientific publications at home and 
across the Atlantic. It will always be regarded as one of 
the most interesting souvenirs which have come down from 
glacial times. 

This paper from the facile pen of Prof. Calvin is not only 
a wonderful revelation of natural phenomena and scientific 
knowledge, but everything is clearly set forth in popular 
language which all may understand. As an original contri- 
bution it possesses great value, and we bespeak for it the 
reader’s careful consideration. It likewise demonstrates that 
the Iowa survey is making distinct and valuable additions to. 
the knowledge and literature of geological science. 

The drift series of Iowa is probably the most complete. 
in America, and in many respects the beds are most advan- 
tageously situated for study. In no field probably has the 
recently established Iowa Geological Survey made more 
notable contributions to science than in the study of the 
drift—and in no portion of the United States has so much 
significant work upon these beds been done in the last two. 
years as in our own State. The results have included the 
discovery of a new and hitherto unsuspected drift sheet, and 
a complete new classification of the deposits. Professor 
Chamberlin of the University of Chicago, the highest Ameri- 
can authority on glacial phenomena, after visiting Iowa in 
company with various members of the local Survey, fully ac- 
cepted the work, and in a recent editorial in the Journal of 
Geology abandons the classifications he had himself proposed 
some time since, and accepts the new. The full details of the 
Towa work have not yet been published, but will appear in 
future volumes of the State reports. Not even a good gen- 
eral summary of the results had been published when at the 
request of the Editor of THe Annats Prof. Calvin prepared 
this paper. 
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THE REUNION OF 1889. 


On the 19th day of January, 1857, the third Iowa Consti- 
tutional Convention met at Iowa City. The following is a 
list of its members: Edward Johnstone, William Patterson, 
Squire Ayers, Timothy Day, M. W. Robinson, J. C. Hall, D. 
P. Palmer, James F. Wilson, Rufus L. B. Clarke, George 
Gillaspy, John Edwards, Amos Harris, Daniel H. Solomon, 
Daniel W. Price, David Bunker, Jeremiah Hollingsworth, 
James A. Young, H. D. Gibson, Lewis Todhunter, J. A. 
Parvin, W. Penn Clarke, George W. Ells, Robert Gower, 
Aylett R. Cotton, Hosea W. Gray, J. C. Traer, Harvey J. 
Skiff, Thomas Seely, William A. Warren, A. H. Marvin, J. 
H. Emerson, John H. Peters, Alpheus Scott, Sheldon G. 
Winchester, John T. Clark. 

The officers were as follows: FRANcIS SPRINGER, Presi- 
dent; W. Blair Lord, Reporter; Dr. Thomas J. Saunders, 
Secretary; Ellsworth N. Bates, Assistant Secretary; S. C. 
Trowbridge, Sergeant-at-Arms; Francis Thompson, Door 
Keeper; James O. Hawkins, Messenger. 

This convention gave the people of Iowa the Constitution 
which, with sundry amendments, is still the fundamental law 
of our State. 

Twenty-five years afterward, January 19, 1882, the sur- 
viving members of the convention held their only reunion in 
the city of Des Moines—meeting first in the United States 
District Court Room and afterward in Moore’s Opera House. 
Eight of the members were dead, and eight of the survivors 
were unable to be present and sent letters of regret. Hon. 
Francis Springer, as was most appropriate, presided, and 
Dr. T. J. Saunders acted as Secretary. Hon. T. S. Parvin 
was chosen Assistant Secretary. Probably the most impor- 
tant portions of the proceedings were the address of Judge 
George G. Wright and the response by the President, Hon. 
Francis Springer. These addresses we present in full in this 
number of Tur Annas. Judge Wright’s is from the report 
in the Daily Register, of the next morning, where it was no 
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doubt printed from his own written copy. Judge Springer’s 
has had the benefit of his own revision. 

This reunion, a portion of which the writer was privileged 
to attend, was an interesting and notable affair, and attracted 
much attention at the time. A beautiful programme was: 
issued, of which copies were printed on white satin. Alderman 
J. J. Williams, in the absence of the Mayor, extended a cor- 
dial welcome to the freedom and hospitality of the city to 
the distinguished guests. The roll was called by the Secre- 
tary, letters were read from absent members and invited 
guests, and eloquent addresses were delivered by Hon. 
Messrs. James F. Wilson, D. H. Solomon, Aylett R. Cotton, 
R. L. B. Clarke, D. W. Price, Edward Johnstone and others. 
The honors accorded the surviving members were rounded 
out on the evening of the 19th, following the exercises in the 
Opera House, by a splendid reception and supper at the 
home of Mr. L. Harbach, at which there was a large attend- 
ance. On the whole, the occasion was thoroughly enjoyed 
by these eminent pioneer law-makers, as well as by those 
who had the good fortune to attend this memorable reunion. 
Especial mention is often made by members of the conven- 
tion who are still living, of the kindness and hospitality of 
the Capital City on that occasion, and of the attention be- 
stowed upon them by Goy. B. R. Sherman, Hon. Messrs. 
George G. Wright and P. M. Casady, Mr. L. Harbach and 
others. It is a distinct loss to the State that the proceedings 
were not carefully reported in full and published in pamphlet 
form. 

Of the convention the following memorabilia have been 
secured by the Historical Department: Two copies of the 
full stenographic reports of its proceedings—one the gift of 
Hon. W. J. Moir, of Eldora, and the other from the State 
Historical Society; one copy of its now very scarce official 
journal, the gift of Hon. John Mahin of Muscatine, who 
printed the volume; anda set of original daguerreotypes of 
its members and officers. The official copy of the Constitu- 
tion, signed by its makers, is preserved intact in the office of 
the Secretary of State. The records left by the two preced- 
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ing constitutional conventions are unfortunately very meager. 
As a part of so much of this record as refers personally 
to Judge Springer, we copy the following expressions of the 
press at the time of this memorable reunion. Zhe Louisa 
County Record of January 26, 1882, said: 


Ju Springer has been honored by Louisa county, and he has honored the county: 
by his brilliant and honorable life. He came to this country when he was scarcely: 
past boyhood in years, and long before lowa was admitted asa sovereign State of’ 
the Union. He has served the county and State in various important offices, for the: 
past forty years; and any word spoken in his praise reflects honor on the whole 
county, whose citizens have always been so willing to bestow a trust upon him that 
he has neyer betrayed; and now after almost half a century passed as a public ser 
vant, and in all the varied and trying positions in which he has served the county,. 
State and Nation, it must be gratifying to him, as well as his friends, who are legion,. 
that no respectable person has ever charged him with a dishonorable act. We hope: 
he may live many years, to reap the rich fruits of a well spent life. 


We take the following from an editorial in the Des Moines 
Daily Register of January 20, 1882: 


Twenty of the members and most of the officers of the convention of twenty-five 
years ago were on the stage, and a splendid looking lot of men they were, much su- 
perior even to what had commonly been expected. They are proof that fine looking 
men have been the fashion in Iowa from the first. Judge Springer, the President 
twenty-five years ago and again yesterday, past three score and ten years, is a courtly: 
gentleman of fine presence and impressive bearing, and wears his years lightly. He: 
surprised and delighted all present by the preserved vigor and unabated force of his- 
mental powers, and was a presiding officer in every way worthy of the distinguished. 
occasion. The a ei of Lowa would be content to present him as their type of a true- 
man and high-minded gentleman. He has lived in Iowa a long life that is without a 
stain, has filled it constantly with good works and good deeds. has won the respect 
and kept the friendship of his fellow men, and served the State with equal fidelity 
and ability. A man so admirable, so deserving to be warmly cherished, lent much of 
grace to this occasion of yesterday, and bore his honor with such quiet yet perfect 
dignity as to gain renewed admiration from all who witnessed the ceremonies. 


We will only add that Judge Springer has spent the past 
winter at his long-time home in Columbus Junction, in ex- 
cellent health for one of his years, his perfect habits of liv- 
ing having enabled him to withstand an attack of the grip 
which came upon him in the winter. All who enjoy the ac- 
quaintance of the venerable statesman, as well as those who 
read his personal recollections in the last number of THE 
ANNALS, will join us in the hope that he may long be spared 
to his kindred and the State he has served with such fidelity 


and distinction. 


THE BATTLE OF PLEASANT HILL. 
It has been well stated by some writer that no correct 
realization of the war of the rebellion would be possible until 
the private soldiers should write their recollections of the 
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“moving accidents by flood and field” in which they bore a. 


part. Tue Annas a few months ago published a thrilling 
account of the battle of Champion’s Hill, as it was seen by 
Hon. S. H. M. Byers, who was in the thickest of the fight; 
and now we have a like account of the battle of Pleasant 
Hill, Louisiana, by Mr. A. J. Barkley, of Boone. He was a 
private in Co. D, 32d Iowa Infantry, and was desperately 
wounded and made a prisoner. What he saw he describes 
with graphic pen. While there are official reports of regi- 
mental, brigade and division commanders, we doubt whether 


in all that has been heretofore published any account gives 


such vivid pictures of that stubborn fight. The memorable 
cavalry charge which was so completely wiped out, is men- 
tioned in the reports of both the Union and Confederate 
officers, though they differ in some of the details. Col. Wil- 
liam T. Shaw said in his official report of the Confederates 
in that charge—‘“not a single man escaped.” Col. James I. 
Gilbert of the 27th Infantry wrote: ‘Our men remained 
quiet until they had approached to within short range, when 
a full volley was fired into the rebel ranks. The effect was 
telling. Riders reeled and fell senseless. Horses were struck 
dead as if a bolt from heaven had riven the very air. The 
scene was an appalling one. Scarcely a man who made that 
charge but met death on the spot.” Brig. Gen. H. P. Bee, 
who commanded the Ist division of Green’s (confederate) 
cavalry corps, said in his report: “The command was liter- 
ally swept away by a cross-fire at close range from an enemy 
concealed behind a string of fence. * * * The fire was 
as unexpected as disastrous.” This was one of the events 
of that bloody day described by Mr. Barkley. Col. Shaw 
posted himself in front of his command in order to restrain 
his men from firing until the cavalry was almost upon them. 
In fact, so close were the confederates that the rebel leader, 
Col. A. Buchel, fell mortally wounded at Col. Shaw’s feet. 
But how Mr. Barkley fought, was wounded, captured, and 
finally released, is admirably set forth in his article. 
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4 A VALUABLE WRITING. 


mt After the official canvass of the votes, a committee of the 
two Houses of Congress was appointed to notify Mr. Lincoln 4 
3 ‘ of his second election as President of the United States. ; 
_. The committee consisted of the Hon. Lyman Trumbull of 
__Mlinois on the part of the Senate, and Hon. Messrs. James 

F. Wilson, of Iowa, and John F. Dawson, of Pennsylvania. 

_ Waiting upon him at the Executive Mansion, the committee 

by its chairman notified him of his election to a second term. 

Mr. Lincoln, in anticipation of this official visit, had his ac- 

ceptance written by his own hand, and filling a little more 

than half a page of old-fashioned letter paper, ready for the 

occasion. He read it as follows: 


Having served four years in the depths of a great and yet unended national peril, 
I can view this call to a second term in nowise more flattering to myself than as an 
expression of the public judgment that I may better finish a difficult work, in which 
I have labored from the first, than could any one less severely schooled to the task. 
In this view, and with assured reliance on that Almighty Ruler who has so graciously 
sustained us thus far, and with increased gratitude to the generous people for their 
continued confidence, I accept the renewed trust with its yet onerous and perplexing 
-duties and responsibilities. 


When the official ceremony was over Mr. Wilson said: 
“With your permission, Mr. President, I would be glad to 
keep that page of manuscript.” “You are very welcome to 
it,” replied Mr. Lincoln, handing it to Mr. Wilson. This 
official paper, which was Mr. Lincoln’s formal acceptance of 
his second term as President of the United States, was re- 
tained by Senator Wilson until his death, and is now in the 
possession of his family at Fairfield. They kindly permitted 
it to be kept for several months on exhibition in the Histori- 
cal Department at the Capitol, consenting also that it should 
be photographed and reproduced in facsimile in these pages. 
The Department is in possession of another very valuable 
page written by Mr. Lincoln, aside from eight fine letters and 
many signatures, but this is doubtless the most precious 
manuscript in Iowa, and it would bring the most money at a 
sale by auction in the city of New York. In the original 
document, of which this is an exact facsimile, the seven ex- 
planatory lines at the bottom of the page were written by 
Senator Wilson. 
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THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 


Not long ago there was considerable inquiry in Charles City, by certain 
of our citizens, regarding what is termed “The Boston Massacre.” Mr- 
A. B. F. Hildreth, who has just returned from Boston, and who is somewhat 
of an antiquarian, informs us that to commemorate this event a beautiful 
monument of Vermont granite has recently been erected on Boston Com- 
mon. The massacre took place in King street, now State street, Mareh 5. 
1770, and was committed by British troops stationed there to hold in sub- 
jection the disaffected colonists. On the monument are the names of those 
who were killed, as follows: 


Crispus Attucks, Samuel Maverick, James Caldwell, Samuel Gray, Pat- 
rick Carr. 


On the reverse side is the following: “Erected in 1888 by the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts in honor of those who fell at the Boston Mas- 
sacre.”’ 


Below the names of the killed is a life size figure of a soldier in bronze, 
holding in one hand a flag and in the other a broken chain. By its side 
is an eagle with wide spread wings, bearing a floral wreath. 

An embossed plate beneath the eagle represents the victims, and the 
British soldiers, with guns pointed, shooting them. It also gives a full 
view of the old State House at the rear of the men, and which is still stand- 


ing at the head of State street. Just above this view are the following 
quotations: 


“We may date the severance of the British Empire.’—Daniel Webster. 
“The foundation of American Independence was laid.”—J ohn Adams.— 
Charles City Intelligencer, October 20, 1896. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ormond, Froripa, Fesruary 8, 1897. 

In the January Annats I notice the remarks in relation to Jeffersom 
Davis and the Black Hawk war, and having personal knowledge of the 
facts, I can say that he was in the war. 

I first knew Mr. Davis about 1829 as a Lieutenant in Co. F, 1st Regi- 
ment U. 8. Infantry, Zachary Taylor, Colonel. In 1832 Col. Taylor with his: 
Regiment joined Gen. Atkinson at Rock Island, and marched with him in 
pursuit of Black Hawk to Bad Axe on the Mississippi, thence to Ft. Craw- 
ford where the Regiment was stationed. Mr. Davis was with the Regiment 
during the whole campaign. 

When Black Hawk was taken by the Winnebagoes and delivered to 
General Street, he turned him over to Colonel Taylor, who kept him and 
some 40 other prisoners, until General Scott ordered him to Rock Island 
with the prisoners and a deputation of Winnebagoes, and ordered Colonel 
Taylor to furnish a military escort. This escort wascommanded by Lieu- 
tenant Davis. General Street ordered the hand-cuffs to be removed from 
Black Hawk and this was done under direction of Mr. Davis. When Gen- 
eral Street with the other prisoners and the Winnebagoes were landed at 
Rock Island, General Scott ordered Lieutenant Davis to take Black Hawk 
and the Prophet to Jefferson Barracks. Yours truly, 


Won. B.. Street. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


_Cuartes BEARDSLEY was born on a farm in Knox county, Ohio, seven. 
miles from Mt. Vernon, February 18,1830. His father came there in 1818, 
walking the whole distance from Stratford, Connecticut, whither his earli-- 
est ancestor in America had come from Stratford-on-Avon, nineteen years. 
after the death of “the Bard of Avon.” His mother was Mary Fitch of New 
Haven, Connecticut. The third of six children, he learnt carpentry, studied 
in Grarfyille Academy, and in the Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, 
and graduated at the Ohio Medical college in Cincinnati. At the age of 25 
he came to Muscatine, Iowa, practiced medicine there a few months, and at 
Oskaloosa until 1861, meanwhile becoming editor of The Oskaloosa Herald. 
President Lincoln appointed him postmaster at Oskaloosa. Removing to. 
Burlington in 1865, he was editor of The Hawk-Eye for ten years, and Sena- 
tor from Des Moines county in the 13th and 14th General Assemblies 
(1870-73), and twenty years afterward wrote a graphic and instructive his- 
tory of the measures and public men of those Assemblies, published in the - 
Pioneer Law Makers Reunion of 1894, pp. 78-100. In 1874 he traveled in 
Europe with the late Robert G. Saunderson; was Fourth Auditor in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, 1879-1885, and for three years after- 
ward rendered efficient service to the Republican party as chairman of the 
State Central Committee. An ardent student of moral, social and political 
questions, he held a yigorous pen and was straightforward and pronounced 
in his convictions. With a genial nature he possessed a fine presence that 
represented the strength and benignity of hischaracter. An indefatigable: 
worker in the Christian cause and a strong pillar in the church, he was a 
firm supporter of advancing knowledge, of a higher appreciation of Chris- 
tianity, and of a better application of its principles to the present world. 
He was a member of the council called by Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
with reference to its pastor, Henry Ward Beecher, in 1876, moderator of the- 
General Congregational Association of Iowa in 1891, anda corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board of Foreign Missions. His last public service 
was as chairman of the Committee of Arrangements for Old Settlers’ Day 
at the celebration of the Semi-Centennial of the State. Animated by a 
surpassing zeal to honor the Commonwealth and its founders, he made ex- 
traordinary exertions to bring together the pioneers of fifty and sixty years 
ago, and obtain their testimony as to the beginnings of Iowa. He enter- 
tained at his own home the venerable Judge Murdock, the only one of the 
seven then surviving members of the Legislative Assemblies of the Terri- 
tory who was present at the celebration ; and now both host and guest have 
passed within the veil. Dr. Beardsley’s exertions made the occasion a more 
memorable one than can occur again. It was the last great public gather- 
ing which Iowa can ever enjoy with a goodly number present whose lives 
were coeval with the beginnings of the State. In his supreme ardor for 
the work Dr. Beardsley went beyond his strength, and soon suffered a ner- 
yous exhaustion from which he did not rally. He died December 29, 1896, 
at his home in Burlington, aged 66 years, 10 months, 11 days, leaving the 
memory of a life ennobled by high qualities, by dignity of character, by 
shining personal worth, and by generous devotion to his country and to 
mankind. W. 8. 


Davrip Norris, one of the oldest men in the State, died at the home of 
his daughter in Des Moines, February 20, 1897, aged ninety-five years and 
six months. Inthe death of “Uncle Davy.” as he was familiarly known, 
Polk county loses its oldest living settler, a man who was identified ales 
the history of the State for more than half a century. Mr. Norris was ana; 
tive of Maryland, born near Fredericktown, in 1801, of Scotch and oe 
parentage. In 1845 he removed with his family to the far and then unset- 
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-tled west, the journey across the Mississippi being made in wagons. He © 


settled in Polk county, on the land now known as the poor farm. In 1855 
he removed to Des Moines, occupying various positions of trust in those 
-early days. He served as bailiff in the County Court for twelve years, in 
the United States Court for twenty-one years, and was for a long time bai- 
liff of the State Supreme Court. He was also, at one time, elected Justice 
-of the Peace. He was engaged for the greater part of his life in farming 
and was recognized as an authority on matters pertaining to agriculture. 
He was a man of simple habits and unostentatious life, but possessed of 
the most sterling qualities of character as accorded with his Scotch ances- 
try, while his kindly nature and genial disposition won the affection of all 
who knew him. Mr. Norris was possessed of an unusual memory, retentive 
and accurate, extending back for over eighty years; and haying witnessed 
the drama of our early history for so long a period one found in hima 
storehouse of most valuable information. It was a delight to him to talk 
of early days and to narrate anecdotes and incidents relating to the general 
history of our country, and particularly of pioneer and territorial days in 
Towa. He served as teamster in the war of 1812; saw President Madison 
fleeing from Washington when that city was in flames, and formed part of 
his escort in that trying time. He was present when the people of Freder- 
icktown received Gen. Lafayette in 1826 and also saw Gen. Jackson on 
numerous occasions. When he came to Iowa troops were stationed at the 
fort near the intersection of the Des Moines and Raccoon rivers, to prevent 
trouble with the Indians. He was well acquainted with the old Indian 
chiefs Keokuk and Johnny Green. Mr. Norris’ daughter was the first white 
woman married in Polk county. At the time of his death the living repre- 
sentatives of his family numbered five generations. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL and Breyer Masor-Generat A. J. Smirx died at St. 
Louis on January 80, 1897. He was born in Buck’s county, Pennsylvania, 
April 21, 1815. Both his grandfather and father were distinguished soldiers, 
the first in the Revolutionary war under General Washington, and the lat- 
ter in the war of 1812. A.J. Smith graduated at West Point in 1838, and 
his record fills nearly two pages of Gen. Cullum’s “Biographical Register 
of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy.” He fought 
in the Mexican and Indian wars and had made a very excellent record at 
the outbreak of the Rebellion. On the Red river expedition—having risen 
to the command of a Division—there were three Iowa regiments in his 
command, viz: the 14th, 27th and 82nd Infantry. He took a prominent 
part in the expedition, but was in no sense responsible for the disastrous 
results which attended it. General Banks, in fact, gave him credit for 
saving his army at the terrible battle of Pleasant Hill, of which Mr. A. J. 
Barkley has written so entertainingly in this number of Tam Annats. He 
was idolized by his soldiers, who had the fullest confidence in him. He 
instilled so much of his dare-devil spirit into his men—and possibly was not 
too particular about certain little peccadillos in camp life—that they came 
to be characterized as “Smith’s guerrillas.” This designation seemed 
rather to flatter the old man’s vanity. Some of our Iowa regiments were in 
his command at the battle of Nashville and were posted upon the inside of 
a breastwork or fortification, when General Thomas rode along. He in- 
quired, “General Smith, will your men stand behind that work?” “Can’t 
tell you anything about it! But by Blank they'll stand if you put ’°em 
outside of it!” General Thomas was entirely satisfied with “Smith's guer- 
rillas,” and rode on. General Smith continued in the service, participating 
in many battles, until the close of the war, and was afterwards appointed 
postmaster of St. Louis by General Grant, holding the office several years. 
This necessitated his resignation, but at the expiration of his civil service 
Congress placed him upon the retired list of the regular army with the 
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rank of Colonel. His last years had been very quiet, and he was i 

: ; i well- 
forgotten at the time of his death, save by the soldiers whom he had =a 
so many battles and hard marches. His surviving men have none but | 
proud and kind recollections of “Old A. J.” 


JupGr Samuri Murpoox was born near Pittsburg, Pa., M 

and died at his residence in Elkader, Iowa, J Rar 1897 Pree ae 
Garnavillo, Clayton county, Iowa, and bought a farm in the year 1843. He 
remained there until 1876, when he removed to Elkader, which was his. 
home until the day of his death. He was well known as one of the early 
legislators and jurists of Iowa. He was elected to the last territorial leg- 
islature in 1845, and to the State legislature in 1869. In the spring of 
1855 he was elected judge of the Tenth Judicial District, which included 
ten counties in northeastern Iowa. Aside from his professional culture 
Judge Murdock possessed a wide knowledge of agriculture, horticulture, 
geology and natural history. Clayton and Allamakee counties had 
been the home of the mound-builders and no man in our State: 
has ever made more thorough investigations in that direction. His 
interesting collection of pre-historic stone implements was purchased by 
the State and is now in the Historical Department. He also owned a large- 
geological collection which had been made by himself. He was a ready 
writer and very familiar with the early pioneers, not only of his own 
county but of the State at large. No man in Iowa has written finer or 
more truly appreciative biographical sketches of pioneers whom he knew 
than Judge Murdock. Really these sketches possessed so much merit, 
that they ought to be gathered into some permanent form of publication. 
They would make a valuable book. He was a genial, abiding, true friend, 
surpassed by very few as a conyversationalist, and always a pleasant man 
to meet. No one could pass an hour in his company without being bene- 
fited by his large stores of information. This is but the briefest state- 
ment of his many excellent qualities. We trust that some friend more 
thoroughly informed than the writer, will yet prepare a biographical 
sketch for Tue Annaxs, which shall do justice to the memory of that grand 
old man. 


Cou. Isaac W. GrirrirH was born in Trumbull county, Ohio, April 2, 
1820, and died in Des Moines, January 6, 1897. For nearly forty years he 
was one of the most familiar figures in the capital city. He had enjoyed 
the acquaintance of most of the distinguished lawyers, legislators, jurists, 
soldiers and pioneers of early Iowa. In 1846 he volunteered under the first 
call for troops for the Mexican war, and was made a sergeant in the 15th 
U.S. Infantry. He participated in many battles and skirmishes, and at 
Churubusco lost his right arm at the shoulder. Disabled for most of the 
active vocations of life, Col. Griffith, as was eminently just and proper, wasal- 
most constantly in public employment. He served in the Legislature of 
1849, as a member from Lee county, and deserves the distinguished credit 
of having introduced and secured the passage of the Iowa Homestead law. 
He first came to Des Moines with the appointment of Register of the U.S. 
Land Office in 1858, in which position he served with entire satisfaction to 
all with whom le had businéss relations. Despising no useful employment, 
when his term expired, he became the toll-gate keeper on the old wooden 
bridge which crossed the river at Walnut street. He was at times bailiff 
in the State and United States Courts. From his kindly nature, strict 
honesty, no less than from the serious character of his disability, he always 
possessed the sympathy of his wide circle of acquaintances. W hen Judge 
Mason’s portrait was placed in the Supreme Court rooms, May 22, 1895 
the compliment of unveiling it was accorded to Col. Griffith, who had long 
served as bailiff in his courts. From this brief statement it will be seen 
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is li ” as he was fa- 
that his life was one of rare usefulness. “Old Churubusco, as he 1 
miliarly called, went to his final rest a truly historical character, universally 
respected and beloved. 


Exisau Seis was born in Franklin county, Ohio, February 14, 1814, 
and died at Salt Lake City, March 13, 1897. He was descended from revo- 
‘lutionary stock, his grandfather on the paternal side having been killed at 
Yorktown, and his great-grandfather in “Mad Anthony Wayne’s” charge at 
Stony Point. Mr. Sells came to Iowa in 1841, and settled in Muscatine 
county where he engaged in the manufacture of pottery. He was elected 
to the first State Legislature in 1846 and again in 1852. At the first Re- 
publican State Convention in 1856 he was nominated for Secretary of State. 
“He was elected and served in this office six years. In a subsequent State 
.Convention he came within a few votes of the nomination for Governor, 
and, possibly, would have received the nomination, but for the fact that he 
withdrew his name, prematurely, as his friends believed. He afterwards 
“went into the Navy as paymaster. After the war, settled at Salt Lake City, 
-and sometime later was appointed Secretary of the Territory by President 
Harrison. This last office he held four years. During the time Mr. Sells 
resided in Iowa he was one of our foremost citizens—“one of the most in- 
-fluential men the State has ever had in public life.” He was “a man of 
wide and varied knowledge, genial and cordial in his manners; blessed with 
‘troops of friends,’ a shrewd far-seeing politician, possessing business 
‘habits and executive ability of a high order.” Tur Annats for October, 
1896. contained two articles relating to Mr. Sells, one of which was from 
the pen of his life-long friend, Mr. John M. Davis of Des Moines. To these 
articles the reader is referred for further details of the life-work of Mr. Sells. 


Mrs. Saran CAMPBELL was born in the county of Tyrone, Ireland, in 
1815, and died at her home in Bloomfield township, Winneshiek county, 
January 13, 1897, having survived her husband, Hamilton Campbell, sey- 
eral years. This family camped on the farm where they spent their lives, 
June 7, 1848. Mr. Campbell had come out from the Green Isle as early as 
1829, and had been a private in Captain Gear's (father of Ex-Governor and 
United States Senator John H. Gear) company in the Black Hawk war. 
He was in the same division with Abraham Lincoln. Returning to Ireland 
in 1837, he was married to Miss Sarah Campbell. Three years later they 
came to this country, landing at New York, and at once starting west. 
Their first settlement was in Jackson county, near Maquoketa, later re- 
moving to Dubuque. But they eventually found their way to Winneshiek 
county, as stated. We glean these particulars from The Decorah Republi- 
can of January 21, which pays a beautiful tribute to the memory of this 
intelligent and praiseworthy pioneer family, the earliest settlers in that 
county. 


Hon. Joun MoHueu died in Cresco January 30,1897. In the death of 
Mr. McHugh Towa loses a noble man and one of her most respected and 
worthy citizens. A native of Canada, he removed to Iowa in 1867, and has 
for many years been identified with the banking and political interests of 
the State. In 1875 he organized the bank of Lawler and later the Howard 
county bank in Cresco. He was appointed National Bank Examiner by 
President Harrison and was found to be eminently qualified for the duties 
of that position. In 1879 he was elected to represent Chickasaw county in 
the State Legislature ; in 1884 he served as one of the presidential electors, 
and in 1888 he was a candidate for Congress from the 4th district, but de- 
feated in the convention by one-fourth of a vote. He has been active in 
every political contest for the last twenty years, his services as a ready 
speaker and able campaigner being much in demand. He was known over 


the country as an enthusiastic stockman and was re i i 
, try tic s recognized as an authori- 

ty in such matters. In religion he was a deyout and consistent Catholic 

with a broad charity and sympathy for all. : 


Wiixiam N. Brown. Treasurer of Calhoun county, died at hi i 
Rockwell City, March 15, 1897. Mr. Brown was eee of co shpat 
and_.in early youth followed the sea. At the breaking out of the civil war 
he was living in New Orleans, where his loyalty to the Union and refusal to 
join the Confederate army so enraged the Southerners that his life was en- 
dangered. The rope was placed about his neck, but, through the interven- 
tion of a friend, he was rescued. Enlisting with the Northern forces he 
served until the close of thé war, making a very unusual and brilliant re- 
cord. He was in thirty-eight separate engagements, and under fire one 
hundred andtwenty-seven days. This war record entitled him to membership 
in the “Comrades of the Battlefield,” an organization to which only those 
are eligible who were under fire ninety days or more. In 1866 Mr. Brown 
settled in Calhoun county, and at the time of his death was serving his 
oes term as County Treasurer. He was an efficient and faithful public 
officer. 

Preston Brapiey DurLey was born at Hennepin, Illinois, June 19, 1839, 
and died at Des Moines, Iowa, February 24,1897. He was educated at 
Wheaton College, Illinois, attending also a commercial school in Chicago. 
He entered the Union army at the outbreak of the civil war, serving as 
-quarter-master’s sergeant for over three years. At the time of his muster- 
out his comrades presented him witha silver medal asa testimonial of their 
high esteem. After being connected with several business enterprises, he 
finally settled in Des Moines, in 1886, where he became part owner and 
business manager of The Daily and Weekly News. This position he held 
up to the date of his death. In 1886 he was married to Miss Ella H. Ham- 
ilton, the well known writer of Des Moines, who survives him. Asa stu- 
dent, soldier, business manager and Christian gentleman, no man stood 
higher in the confidence of all who knew him. 


JupGEe WriiiaAm McLovup died at his home near Keota, Keokuk county, 
January 26, 1897, at the age of seventy-two. He was born in Connecticut, 
but removing to Iowa in 1854 was one of the well known pioneers of Keo- 
kuk county. In early days he was active in organizing the township of 
Lafayette. serving as its first township Clerk. When in 1856, largely through 
his efforts, the first township school house was built, he was elected teacher 
at asalary of fifteen dollars per month. He taught for several terms in 
different parts of the county, and was honored with various township offi- 
ces. He is remembered as the last County Judge and the first County Audi- 
‘tor of Keokuk county. A man of great force of character he commanded 
the esteem of all who knew him. He was an exceedingly well informed 
man, his common school education being supplemented by constant and 
areful reading. He was an active Mason. 


Joun MoMruuer died at Anamosa March 7, 1897. He was an early set- 
tler of Hamilton county, and enlisted in Co. A, 82d Iowa Infantry, at Web- 
ster City, August 13, 1862. He was a good citizen and a brave soldier, 
serving with the command until the battle of Pleasant Hill, Louisiana, of 
which another private, Mr. A. J. Barkley, writes in this number of THE 
Awnats. In that battle Mr. McMiller received a terrible wound from the 
effects of which recovery was impossible. It was a life-long affliction. A 
bullet entered and obliterated one of his eyes, coming out on the side of his 
head. (Mr. Barkley mentions this wounded soldier in his article.) Some- 
time after he reached home he was elected sheriff-of the county; but in 1882 
his friends secured his appointment as guard or keeper in the penitentiary 


_at Anamosa, where he spent his remaining years. 


’ 


Lumvuen B. Parrerson, a pioneer of the Iowa Bar, and one of the oldest 


and most influential citizens of Iowa City, died there, March 15, 1897. Mr.. 
Patterson was born in Indiana in 1824, removing to Iowa in 1841. At the 


time the State capitol was located at lowa City he was appointed Territorial 


Librarian and served in that capacity for two terms. While holding this 
office, although a young man, he rendered’ important aid in securing the 
passage of the first lowa Homestead law. In 1861 he formed a law part- 
nership with Levi Robinson, which continuing until a recent date, consti- 
tuted by far the oldest law firm in the State. Mr. Patterson served at dif- 
ferent times as Councilman and as City Auditor. He was for twenty years 
a member of the School Board and is said to have been the first to adyo- 
cate the employment of women as teachers. 


Susan SmirH Russeuu, the first woman teacher in Iowa, and an old 
pioneer of Jefferson, died at that place February 22, 1897. Mrs. Russell. 
was born in Maine in 1816. In 1837 she came to old Fort Des Moines and 
began teaching in the barracks. This was one year after the Territory of 
Wisconsin had been taken from Michigan Territory. While still engaged 
in this work, lowa was made a separate Territory and consequently Mrs.. 
Russell had the honor of being its first woman teacher. In territorial days 
she also taught in Augusta, Iowa. While there she heard Governor Lucas 
make a public speech, an occasion always remembered by her with great 
pleasure. In 1868 she removed to Jefferson, where for the remainder of 
her long life she was identified with the best interests of the town, honored 
and beloved by all. 


Supt. C. C. Cory, of the Girls’ Industrial Schoolat Mitchellville, died in . 


Chicago, February 21, 1897. Supt. Cory took charge of the work in Miteh- 
ellville in 1885, having been previously connected with the public schools 
of Pella and also with the Central University located at that place. He was 
a man of the highest character and discharged the duties of his responsible 
position in the most faithful and conscientious manner, leaving an im- 
pression for good on hundredsof young lives. No officer could be more: 
faithful to a public trust. Two new buildings for the Industrial Home 
School have recently been erected, and to each he gave his personal super- 
vision and care. His arduous duties impaired his health, and he was tak- 
ing an enforced rest at the time of his death. 


Capt. Naruantet A. Merrizi died at his home in De Witt, December 
31,1896. The subject of this notice came to Iowa in 1856 and has long 
been prominent in the public and political affairs of the State. A loyal 
patriot, he rendered faithful service in the late war as Captain in the 26th 
Towa Infantry. He was severely wounded in the battle of Arkansas Post. 
He was a member of the lower house in the 14th, 21st and 26th General 
Assemblies, served in the Senate two terms, and at the time of his death 
was the representative of Clinton county. He was President of the First 
National Bank of De Witt, and until recently was a Commissioner of the 
Towa Soldiers’ Home. He aided materially in the revision of the code of 
1873. Capt. Merrill was a life-long Democrat. 


Mrs. Karumrine Roop, widow of Benjamin Roop, died in Oskaloosa, 
January 29, 1897, at the age of ninety. Mrs. Roop*was one of the earliest 
pioneers of Oskaloosa, having come with her husband to that place in 1843, 
a year before the town was laid out. Her death will recall to the old citi- 
zens of that town and vicinity the prominent part taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roop in early days. Their first residence, a large brick building, now 
serving as a hotel, was erected before railroad times and much of the ma- 
terial was brought by team from Keokuk and Burlington. A grandson of 
Mrs. Roop is on the editorial staff of the Youth’s Companion and another 
is now serving as State Senator in Utah. 
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